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The political event of the week is the report 
by the joint committee of Congress of a plan for 
counting the electoral vote. Omitting unim- 
portant details, its essential features are as fol- 
lows: It assumes that Congress, not the President 
of the Senate, is to count the votes and deter- 
mine all legal questions arising on such a count. 
It provides that when there is but one retarn 
from any State it shall be counted unless, on 
objection, it shall be rejected for cause by both 
Senate and House; that where there are two 
returns they shall be submitted to a commission 
consisting of five Senators, five Representatives, 
and tive justices of the Sapreme Court. Of 
these justices four are designated by the report; 
the fifth is to be selected by them. This com- 
mission is to have all the powers possessed by 
Congress, but there is no attempt to define what 
these powers are—a fundamental question, and 
one left apparently to be determined by the 
commission itself. Its report will be conclusive 
unless rejected by both Houses. The practical 
effect of this action is to refer the legal and 
other questions involved to a board of arbitra- 
tion; and as we may assume that the Senate 
delegation will contain a majority of Republic- 
ans and the House delegation a majority of 
Democrats, the final arbiter will be the five Su- 
preme Court justices. 


The report of the Commission on the State 
Prisons of New York State is adocament humil- 
iating to read. It shows that two of the prisons 
are insecure; that all three prisons are over- 
crowded; that cleauliness and ventilation are 
neglected; that favoritism is common; that, 
partly owing to mismanagement, but more to 
corruption, the pecuniary interests of the State 
have heavily suffered; that the officials have 
been given their places as a reward for political 


services; and that the laws on the subject of 
prisons are complicated and contradictory. The 
passage of a code simple and definite in its pro- 
visions, and the appointment of a State agent to 
aid discharged convicts to obtain honest em- 
ployment, are strongly recommended. 


The Bennett-May duel proved, as we suspect- 
ed, to be a farce. Nobody was hurt. The men 
who went out to defend their honor have only 
made their names a by-word and a jest. Noth- 
ing so absurd has occurred since the ‘* Great 
Muggletonian 


A striking illustration of the progress of theo- 
logical science is afforded by the address of so 
conservative a thinker as De. Wm. M. Taylor of 
this city before the Association of Sunday- 
School Teachers. As reported in the New Yerk 
‘* Tribune,” he regards inspiration as simply a 
divine quickening of the minds of the sacred 
writers, by which their natural faculties were 
stimulated and their apprehensions of the truth 
purified, but which left them to ascertain the 
truth by rational means, and to embody it in 
their own language. ‘The doctrine of verbal 
inspiration he entirely repudiates. Of course he 
recognizes the distinction between revelation 
and inspiration. We hope that the address 
may be issued in pamphlet form. If any of our 
readers are inclined to regard this as a danger- 
ously Jax view we recommend them to take the 
Bible and see for themselves what it teaches. 
They will be surprised to find how much of the 
received notion on this subject is an inheritance 
from the scholasticism of the Middle Ages ; if 
not it is anti-Scriptural, at least extra-Seriptural. 


The testimony on the inquest abundantly 
confirms the expressed opinions of the Christian 
Union that the Ashtabula disaster was due to 
carelessness in construction, not to any inherent 
and inevitable weakness in iron, and enforces 
the lesson that the method of bridge building 
practiced by some of our best railroads is radi- 
cally wrong. This bridge was built under the 
immediate supervision of the then President of 
the Lake Shore Road; the chief engineer had 
nothing to do with it; the first builder did not 
know how to put it together, got the braces in 
wrong, and was discharged for incompetency; 
his suecessor was not known ever to have con- 
structed a bridge before or since; the plans had 
disappeared, and no one knew where they were. 
The whole testimony indicates that, probably to 
save expenses, though that is only our surmise, 
the work of construction was put into thoroughly 
incompetent hands, and was not supervised by 
anyone, neither the president who designed it 
nor the chief engineer, who never saw the plans, 
nor apparently the bridge till it was completed. 


In the game of chess which has been going on 
in Constantinople Russia has given checkmate to 
England. Assuming, what was patent to care- 
ful observers, that the Porte could not consent 
to any European military interference, Russia 
has patiently waited and quietly yielded to every 
modification asked by England in the interest 
of Turkey or of peace. At last an ultimatum 


was reached which Turkey might have yielded 
without injuring anything—but her pride. The 
governors of the provinces were to be Chris- 
tians; but the Sultan knows how to select pliant 
Christian rulers. ‘There was to be a small neu- 
tral force; but it would have been sufficient 
neither to menace the Turk nor protect the 
Christian. One-third of the taxes was to be 
paid to the central government; the rest was 
to be expended in tye provinces. This 
ultimatum ‘Turkey has rejected, and the Con- 
ference has broken up. Russia, having yielded 
all that England asked, may now enter upon 
her conflict with Turkey without fear of Eng- 
lish intervention. All that diplomacy can do 
has been done to prevent a general European 
war; and, but for the fact that no one can tell 
when a fire breaks out how far it will spread, 
we should feel assured that the battle will be a 
duel between the Turk and the Russian, with 
the other European nations for spectators. We 
see no reason whatever to believe that Russia, 
having gone so far, will now retreat without 
forcing Turkey to the wager of battle. 


The absolute necessity of European military 
intervention, in some form (and however 
guarded Turkey refuses to consider that), is 
strikingly illustrated by an incident reported 
in a letter from a_ special correspondent of 
the Christian Union in Turkey. A native 
missionary, under the direction of the American 
missionaries, was recently sent to Kerazoun to 
minister to a Protestant congregation organized 
there, largely out of converts from the Greek 
Church. The Greek priests visited him and 
warned him away; on his refusal to go, a mob 
of Greeks surrounded the house, and neither he 
nor any member of his family could go out with- 


out hazard of insult and injury. On appeal to— 


the Turkish authorities for protection he was 
ordered into the Khan, where at last advices he 
was Closely watched and shut off from all out- 
siders. An uappeal has been taken to the 
Central Government at Constantinople; but as 
yet with no result. The Turkish Constitution 
provides for religious liberty; bat neither Greek 
nor Turk imagines that religious liberty involves 
the right to change one’s faith. What remedy 
is there for this egndition of things? The 
firsts and of course only permanent remedy 
is education and liberalization; but this is 
a long and slow process. What meanwhile? 
The second is autonomy or self government. 
But this would be no remedy at all. Where 
either church had a large preponderance no 
other communion would have any rights; and 
where they were evenly divided there would 
be perpetual wrangling. The only alternative 
is European military occupation. This might 
have proved effective if it had represented the 
concurrent action of the European States. 
It would have solved the problem if England 
had followed the dictates of policy and justice, 
and declared herself the protector of all Chris- 
tians in Turkey of whatever creed. But, as 
this very incident shows, the domination of 
Russia gives little promise of improvement ‘over 
Turkish rule, since it would increase rather 
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than diminish the power of the Greek priest- 
hood, who have as little conception of religious 
liberty as the Turks themselves. The imme- 
diate prospect for the Christian ‘Turkish provy- 
inces is not bright. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL COMPROMISE. 


TINHE Congressional compromise is a pontoon 

bridge laid to enable the vation to cross 
an unfordable stream. [t is conceived in the 
most excellent spirit ; 1f the nation walks quietly 
and gingerly over it, it may not come to pieces. 
That is the best that can be said for it. The 
stream is there; there is no ford,and a pontoon 
bridge is better than nothing. 

The fault to be found with this scheme is not 
in its details. I[t is in the tendency of which 
itis the latest and the most significant mani- 
festation. With whatever veils it may be 
covered it is in verity empowering Congress to 
determine the Presidency. 

This is the precise thing that was originally 
refused, after prolonged consideration, in the 
formation of the Constitution. ‘To put the suc- 
cession to the Presidential chair into the hands 
of Congress would make it a national caucus, a 
body determining all questions under the fever 
of interest. It is difficult to maintain legisla- 
tive equity and impartiality even now, but with 
this quadrennial question in hand Congress 
would become turbulent with plots and wrang- 
lings. 

Besides, it was determined that the President 
should be elected by the people, but, as if to 
emphasize a dread of centralization, it was to be 
by the people of the several States, and not by 
the people at large as a nation. The whole work 
of electing a President was to be done by the 
States. Only in the aunouncement was it to be 
Federal. The House of Representatives was not 
to announce it, nor the Senate. ‘hey were ap- 
pointed to be witnesses of the solemn act. The 
Vice-President of the United States was to re- 
ceive, open, and count the electoral votes of the 
It is said that 
the Constitution makes it his duty fo open the 


States and declare the result. 


returns, but says only that they shall be counted 
without saying expressly that /- shall count 
them. <A sublime quibble! The Vice-President 
was, merely an inferior clerk, to 


Was it 


hnecessars ty apport the second ofhicer of the 


then. to be 
Open envelopes, and nothing more! 


(Giovernment to perform this petty drudgery, 
which private men of large correspondence re- 
mit to subordinates 7 

It thought to be a responsibility, in 
cases of serious doubt, to give a single man the 
riglit to determine what are and what are not 
the valid returns of State Electoral (Colleges, 
It is a grave responsibility; vet it was placed 

A single man of eminent 
far less likely to inten- 
tionally wrong than a great body of men divided 
into factions, with a distributive responsibility 
through which each man could shelter his honor 
and conseience while serving his party wrong- 
fully. 

Say what we will, this Compromise Bill puts 
into Congress the determination of the Presi- 
dency. It may jump us over the difficulty of 
to-day, but so soon as it is known that Congress 
can be made to determine the question there 
ean easily be enough duplicate returns in every 
heated and nearly even Presidential campaign 
to bring the question into Congress. 

Already there are influences enough tending 
to weaken the State and strengthen the National 
Government. We look with suspicion and dis- 
like upon undue augmentation of central power. 
To put into the hands of the Federal Legisla- 
ture the control of the vote of each State for 
President is to select the most vulnerable and 
dangerous of all points for the transition of 


there, and fitly too, 
character would be 


State power to Federal power. Around the 
Presidency gather all the tropical storms of our 
system. Ambition, selfishness, and partisan- 
ship glow with torrid fierceness around this 
point. It is a matter of comparatively little 
moment whether Hayes or Tilden is President. 
It is a matter of profound importance that cen- 
tralization of our Government should be stopped 
upon the threshold, 

We have a right to demand that this compro- 
mise measure shall not be hastily determined. 
Let there be time for full discussion and _ reflec- 
tion, both at the Capitol and among the people. 
The bitter flavor of old compromises is yet in 
our mouths. Our greatest dangers have sprung 
from compromises. If the power of controlling 
the Presidential election once lapses into the 
hand of Congress it will be difficult to reclaim. 
Such bodies of men are avaricious of power, and 
jealous of its diminution, It can be prevented 
far easier than remedied. 


— 
TO SOME HUSBANDS. 

FEW weeks ago we offered, in answer to 

an inquiry from a perplexed mother, some 
editorial counsel to mothers. It was evidently 
read; and it brought to us a shower of responses 
from ‘* protesting mothers.” Of these we have 
published more than an equivalent to the origi- 
nal article. Now we offer a little counsel to 
some husbands. But it is due to them to say 
that no husband ever asked counsel of us, and 
to express our confidence that no ‘* protesting 
fathers” will send a response. The ** lords of 
creation” ure never perplexed by doubts as to 
their rights and duties; and if the counsel does 
not suit his lordship he will simply say, Humph ! 
and turn over to Mr, Edward Everett Hale’s 
story. 

Your wife was not made for you, except as 
you were made for her. God did not bring Eve 
to Adam as the last and highest gift to his son 
and heir. You are not. to measure her as you 
measure a steward or a cook, by her ability to 
make things. go to suit you. Doubtless she ts 
There is an ownership of love. But 
then vou ought to be ser husband. Lhe owner- 
She is not a mere 


your Wife, 


ship is as truly hers as yours, 
sateliite to revolve about you, shine with your 
light, and glorify you by her silent praise. 
God made man male and 
femyle created he them ; she as mueli as you in 
she as much as you for her own sake 


in his own image: 


his Image : 
and for his. 

So she is not to be amere dependence on Vou, 
old times” when a wife was to be a 
mere echo, and faintly repeat her husband's 
latest opinions, have gone. If that is your no- 
tion of a wife vou ought to have lived in Corinth 
in the tirst century: or you ought to hve in 
India now. And even in India you would have 
to keep out of the way of troublesome Miss 
Your wife is entitled to her own in- 
They ought 
to clash sometimes with yours: and’ you both 
ought to know how to strike fire In conversation 
and have no explosion. Because you are a 
Democrat is no reason why she should not be a 
Republican ; because you are a Congregational- 
ist is no reason why she should not be an Epis- 
copalian. Shame ou the notion that a wife is 
only a cipher to stand on the mght side of her 
husband, so as to make a unit into ten. A 


Britain. 
dividuality, to her own opinions. 


dumb wife is a disgrace to her husband. An 
independent wife is his glory. If she never 


differs from you it is because she is a serf and 
you are a despot. 

She ought to be your best adviser. She ought 
to be your most contidential counsellor. ‘The 
self-conceit of men amounts to a genius. There 
are many husbands that would as soon think of 
taking advice of their wives as of their children. 
But it is only the fool who is too wise to seek 


counsel, Was Mr. Seward less a statesman be- 
cause his wife was his prime minister? Women 
do not know anything about business affairs? 
From the number of business failures, commer- 
cial disusters, and dishonorable defaleations, we 
should imagine that women might retort that 
men know very little about business. A woman’s 
intuition is often wiser than a man’s judgment. 
She seex; he reasons. We could point out sev- 
erai churches whose prospects would be materi- 
ally brightened if the meu would all resign and 
elect women in the Board of Trustees. Your 
wife is your partner. You have earned the 
money; but she has saved and sacrificed and 
pinched and worried and worked to help ae- 
cumulate “it. She has done her fair share 
toward making your property what itis. She 
has a right to be consulted how it shall be used. 
A double right has she to have her judgments 
weighed and measured in all questions relating 
to the disposition of the family, and the training 
and culture of the children. 

Perhaps you have never guessed it, but your 
wife is a social and intellectual being. If she is 
not it is your fault. She was so when you mar- 
ried her. If you have been growing away 
from her, and she has been standing still, the 
more shame to you. ‘To buy her dresses and 
bonnets and give a house and a good table does 
not equip her. She wants intellectual food and 
stimulus; ahd you are the one to provide if. 
While you are among men discussing business, 
politics, religion or what not, she is with the 
housemaid discussing crockery, or with the cook 
discussing beefsteak, or with the children  play- 
ing the part of nurse-maid. When you come 
home at night tired, do you not suppose she is 
tired too? Bring something with you that your 
market-basket cannot contain. Bring the news 
of the day; bring the latest, freshest thought. 
In buving your evening paper, or subscribing to 
your monthly magazine, or renewing your 
religious weekly, get what suits her needs and 
There is more in that patient, 
quiet, silent wife of yours than you think for. 
You have frozen her up by your contempt for 
womanhood; for treating your wife.as a toy to 
be pleased only with dresses and to be fed only 
on gossip is the worst kind of contempt. If 
she does not feel it so, it is only because she has 
degenerated that she may fit the place you have 
prepared for her. 

Above all, bring her love. Your life is in 
many things : in your store; your Customers; 
your clients: your politics. Her life is in her 
household. Her home is her realm; her chil- 
dren are her subjects; her husband is her king; 
her ambition is satisfied with their love and 
their praise. You are cruel if you deny it to 
her. Grumble over the muddy coffee and the 
burnt steakif you like; she can bear that if you 
will only commend the coffee when it is clear 
and the steak when it is juicy. ** Her husband 
praiseth her,” says Solomon in his description 
of the excellent woman; doubtful if she would 
have been so excellent if he had not praised 
her. Praise is comely. A little praise judi- 
ciously used is sunshine in a darkened home 
and oil on complaining machinery. How often 
have you come home, and she waiting for your 
coming has gone to greet you, and you, ab- 
sorbed in the business you ought to have left 
behind you, have given her a kiss with as much 
life in it as there is in last sammer’s rose. 

Our subject is fruitful. It is well-nigh inex- 
haustible. But our homily is already so long 
that we fear that ‘‘some husbands” will not 
read it through. It is all summed up by Paul 
in one sentence : ‘* Husbands, love your wives.” 
You are never tired of quoting Paul’s injunc- 
tion, ‘* Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
bands.” Suppose you drop that text for a year 
and go on three verses, to Paul’s injunction tv 
yourself, 


meets her tastes. 
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THe On10, KENTUCKY AND TExAs LAND Co, 
—A few weeks since we received an advertise- 
ment of the above Company from an advertis- 
ing agent in Cincinnati, who has had business 
dealings with this paper for many years, and in 
whom, in common with other publishers in this 
city, we had entire confidence. After as care- 
ful examination and inquiry as was practicable 
we inserted the advertisement. Some time after 
our attention was called to a newspaper para- 
yraph stating that the scheme was a fraud. As 
soon as possible we made additional investiga- 
tion and advised our readers not to send any 
money to this Company. We also requested an 
explanation from the agent who sent the adver- 
tisement, who rephed that the President of the 
Company had gone to Texas to secure incontro- 
vertible proof of the validity of their title to 
the lands which the Company offered, and that 
such proof would be sent to us as soon as re- 
ceived. ‘The mail of Monday brought us a let- 
ter from a correspondent in Cincinnati in which 
it is stated that the Company is a fraud, having 
no lands in Texas or anywhere else, and their 
‘* Mineral City” a myth ; that their mail has 
been stopped by the postal authorities, and the 
letters will probably be returned to their respec- 
tive owners. We await further information 
from the sender of the advertisement, be- 
lieving, from the high reputation he has 
always sustained, that if this is clearly shown 
to be a fraud he himself was grossly deceived. 
We greatly regret the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement in this paper. So great care is 
taken in accepting advertisements, we believe 
that this is the first time in the history of the 
paper that a fraud has been successfully prac- 
ticed upon it. This advertisement came from a 
source entitled to the fullest confidence, and, 
with many other religious and secular papers, 
we seem to have been shamefully imposed upon. 
Should the projectors produce satisfactory proof 
of their innocence and redeem their obligations 
we will be glad to make proper amends here- 
after. 


NOTES. 


—We do not notice anonymous communications. 
All contributions and correspondence must be ac- 
companied by the name of the writer, not for 
publication, but simply as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

—The account given in another column of the 
view of the Swedenborgian Church of Sweden- 
borg as a religious teacher will be new to most of 
our readers ; the letter is an admirable specimen 
of theological perspicacity and candor. The 
mother’s letter to a ‘‘clergyman’s wife” ought to 
be read by all mothers. In it she gives the secret 
of parental training, and admirably illustrates it 
by some homely but striking incidents in her own 
experience. 

—The Water Color Exhibition opened Satur- 
day evening with a private view, and will now be 
open to the public at the Academy of Design 
until further notice. It is, so far as can be deter- 
mined by a gas-light view, a very even exhibition, 
with little or no trash, and showing care on the 
part of the hanging committee. We shall take an 
early opportunity to notice some of its more 
prominent features. 


—For the first time the public has an opportu- 
nity of seeing the interior of the library built and 
endowed by Mr. James Lenox, of this city. His 
gallery of paintings, mostly portraits, but con- 
taining two Turners and some notable landscapes, 
genre paintings, and statuary, is, until farther 
notice, to be open to the public on Mondays and 
Thursdays, between 11 A.M. and 4 P.M. Tickets 
are required in all cases, and these can be obtained 
by addressing a postal card to Mr. George H. 
More, Supt. of library, at the corner of 5th ave. 
and 70th st. 

—The *““Tribune Almanac” for 1877 appears with 
the name of Edward McPherson, so long the faith- 
ful and able Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, as its editor. This valuable publication is 
perhaps the most trustworthy of the compilations 
of its Glass, and assumes additional importance 
under its new editorship. Among its new features 
are the Constitution of the United States with 


the amendments, and all recent amendments to 
State Constitutions; the disputed returns of 
doubtful States in full. and abstracts of public 
laws. The usual election tables are given in full, 
with the latest attainable data on topics of public 
interest. 

—Boutwell'’s state of mind towards many of the leading 

questions of the day is rather that of a bigoted Mussulman 
pasha or imaum than that of an imperfectly-educated Chris- 
tian. The Springfield “ Republican” tells of him in a late 
issue a story, for the authenticity of which it vouches, that 
hearing a leading New York business man,a financial ad- 
viser of Lincoln's administration, quote Adam Smith in a 
conversation with him, be started up and declared that “no 
two books in the world contained so many lies as the Koran 
and the * Wealth of Nations.’" This is the talk of a barba- 
rian rather than of a civilized-ignorant man, and “the 
slums produce nothing like it.--[ Nation. 
We never heard anything like it but onee, and 
that was the catch played upon people not sup- 
posed to be over wise by an impecunious and 
worthless fellow who resided in Brunswick at a 
time when one of the residents of the town, Mr. 
Dunlap by name, was well known to be worth 
more than twice as much as any other citizen. A 
waggish lounger who had not a shilling in his 
pocket, won a considerable bet that he could 
prove that Mr. Dunlap and himself were richer than 
any other two men intown. Mr. Boutwell took 
good care not to say that ‘‘Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions’ contained more lies than any book in the 
world except the ‘‘ Koran.” We hope that “the 
slums” would be able to take the joke, even if 
they do * produce nothing like it.” 


—We are heartily glad to record the fact that 
the New York ‘‘Observer” got ahead of us. It 
gave its readers an editorial account of the honor- 
able course of the purchasers of the Boston “ Pi- 
lot” the same week that we suggested it to them, 
and of course before they con have seen the 
suggestion. 


—The English sparrow came to this country with 
an excellent character for steadfast, non-migra- 
tory habits, but the spirit of progress has entered 
into his heart, and we learn that in the vicinity of 
Boston he has taken to holding mass-meetings 
which almost always adjourn in a body rising high 
in the air and directing their flight to the west- 
ward. Doubtless this goes to confirm the devel- 
opment hypothesis. For unknown ages the spar- 
row has existed in the monarchical atmosphere of 
Europe without ever forfeiting the right to his 
scientific name ‘* Domesticus,” but hardly is he ae- 
limated in the stimulating atmosphere of a repub- 
lic when he becomes enlightened to a degree that 
enables him to detect the character of a Boston 
winter and discard it fora more genial clime. It 
is a significant fact that this movement on the 
part of the sparrows should have originated in 
Boston. 


—Mr. E. 8. Henry, a reputed Protestant gentle- 
man living in Rockville, Conn., has just presented 
the Catholic pastor of that town with $500 to aid 
in the erection of a new Catholic church. The 
denominational press is warmly eulogistic of the 
act: indeed the serene complacency with which 
our Catholic brethren ask for and accept Protes- 
tant contributions to like objects has always 
seemed to us worthy of admiration not unmixed 
with - wonder. We only wish that some rich Cath- 
olic would reciprocate now and then and give the 
Protestant press a chance to commend his liber- 
ality. 

—The ‘‘Congregationalist” devotes a column 
editorial in reply to Dr. Bacon’s recent letters in 
the Christian Union. It thinks Congregational- 
ism is a denomination. For want of room to 
transfer its article to ourgcolumns we give here 
the gist of its view in a paragraph : 

“The word denomination properly means simply a name, 
and it thus passes naturally to denote any number or class of 
people who need a name, because they possess in common 
certain recognized principles and practices which distinguish 
them from others; especially when they act together in spe- 
cial fellowship and co-operation. For names are given to 
distinguish ‘one thing from another, or one class of things 
from another class. Now there is precisely one class of Chris- 
tians who unite adhesion to. strict Evangelic truth with a 
democratic polity, and who allow full liberty as to the wt 


jects and modes of ordinances. These take the name Con 
gationalists, and are properly so denominated by themsely res 
and by others. They need a distinctive name, because they 
are not Methodists, or Baptists, or Episcopalians, or Presby- 
terians, or Lutherans, or Roman a ics, or Quakers; 
while all these are with them Christi 


—One of the witnesses ena before the 
Grand Jury for examination in regard to the 
Bennett-May duel is said to have owned that he 
furnished the newspapers with most of the stories 
which have appeared in print. ‘‘Mr. Foreman,” 
said he, ‘‘ while I really knew nothing about the 
affair, the reporters persisted that I had some- 
thing to do with arranging the preliminaries for 
the fight, and, knowing that it was bread and 
butter to them, and that they were paid by the 


yard forall such exciting information, I furnished 
them with principals and seconds on every occa- 
sion when asked. I did this, I repeat, for the 
benefit of the reporters mainly. I assure you, 
Mr. Foreman, I didn’t know the first thing about 
the duel.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Does God forgive sins unrepented of ? If he cannot or 
does not forgive us our sins until we repent and ask par- 
don, does he require us to forgive those who have done us 
wrong before an apology is made us? Does God require us, 
and is it possible for us, to love our enemies with the same 
kind and degree of love that we show toward our friends? 

These are two quite distinct questions. (1) For- 
giveness includes two elements, the remission of 
punishment and the laying aside of all desire for 
revenge or what men call *‘ satisfaction.” The first 
is not exercised by God nor required of men, ex- 
cept on condition of repentance. In the administra- 
tion of a government by a father, judge, or similar 
governor, penalty is exacted because the interests of 
others require it. But the latter phase of forgive- 
ness is not dependent on repentance. The true 
mother does not desire to avenge herself on her boy 
for his disobedience until he averts her wrath by 
his tears. (2) God does not call on us to love our 
enemies with the same kind and degree of love that 


we show our friends. The old theological dis-. 


tinction between the love of complacency and of 
benevolence is somewhat scholastic and artificial 
in phraseology ; but it expresses a real distine- 
tion, recognized in actual experience. 

2. () How can I, a teacher, best belp my superintendent * 
(2) How can I, a teacher, best instruct my class ? 

(1) By keeping order in your class, attending to 
the preservation and distribution of books, set- 
ting your pupils an example of attention, and 
generally co-operating with him in all the general 
measures which he may propose. He may even 
be a poor superintendent ; but any head is better 
than no head at all. 

(2) That depends upon you and your class. 
Specify your difficulties and we will try to give 
you light on their solution. In general we an- 
swer, by (a) careful study of the lesson ; (b) careful 
study of each pupil ; (c) house to house visitation : 
(d) frequent prayer for them ; (e) occasional prayer 
with them. 

3. In your article “ How to Study the Bible,” in the Chris- 
tian Union, you speak of a good commentary. Which one 
do you regard the best for daily devotional reading? 

Commentaries are for various purposes. There 
is the critical commentary, the object of which is 
minute criticism of the text, generally verbal and 
grammatical,—of this Ellicott is a fine example ; 
the exegetical commentary, the object of which is 
to aid in the interpretation not of single words so 
much as of verses, paragraphs, chapters, etc., in 
their entirety, of which Alford is a fine example ; 
the Aomiletical commentary, the object of which 
is to suggest sermons or illustrations and divis- 
ions for those who use the Bible as a basis for 
direct religious instruction, an element quite 
prominent in Lange’s Commentary ; and the devo- 
tional commentary, which uses the Bible as a 
basis for spiritual and practical reflections for 
personal improvement. The old English divines 
afford the finest examples of this kind of com- 
mentary and of them all we know of none who 
surpasses or even equals Matthew Henry. Some 
parts of Chrysostom are equally enjoyable and 


‘helpful, more eloquent but less quaint. 


4. Inthe comments on the Sunday-school lesson for Decem- 
ber 3, ir your issue for November 2, the following state- 
ments are made: “ Historically Christianity is a fact to be 
received like any other fact on adequate and satisfactory 
evidence of unprejudiced, disinterested witnesses. The 
resurrection of Christ is the best attested fact in ancient 
history.’’ I have always been under the impression that ex- 
cept in the New Testament no reference has been made to 
it by any historian, and the testimony of the disciples could 
hardly be called “ unprejudiced.” Paul does not seem to 
have known of it or believed it until after his conversion. 
Will you not please state in your “ Inquiring Friends” col- 
umn briefly the evidences that enable us to regard it as “the 
best attested fact’’? etc. SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

1. The disciples were not prejudiced witnesses, 
since they were not expecting the resurrection, 
were skeptical concerning it when it was told to 
them by others, and only accepted it after re- 
peated appearances of their Lord, under circum- 
stances which convinced them that there was no 
room for mistake. 2. There could have been no 
mistake unless there was fraud. Who practiced 
it’ Was Jesus a party to it? Were the disciples, 
who approved their honesty by their sufferings 
and deaths? 3. Within thirty years after its sup- 
posed occurrence it was universally believed by the 
Christian Church. This church was made up of 
converts from both Jews and Gentiles, who certain- 
ly were not prejudiced in favor of the doctrine of 
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the resurrection. Yet the early church was plant- 
. ed on that fact, and the staple of the early preach- 
ing was atestimony to this fact. 4. A marvelous 
change was unquestionably wrought in the spirit 
and character of the apostles immediately after 
the death of their Lord. Before, they were weak, 
timid, easily cowed and dispersed. Afterwards, 
they were bold, energetic, catholic, hopeful with 
a hope that nothingcould daunt. Was there ever 
a case like this, in which the death of the loved 
and trusted leader gave a new inspiration to the 
followers? ‘They attributed this change to his 
resurrection, and no other hypothesis has ever 
been proposed to account forit. 5. Nothing is so 
difficult to change as a national festival, except 
a religious festival. The Sabbath was both a re- 
ligious and a national festival ; without any ex- 
press command, or even a church decree, it was 
changed by the universal consent of the Chris- 
tians because on the Jewish Sabbath their Lord 
had lain in the tomb and on the following day he 
had risen from the dead. Every Sunday testifies 
to the strength and power of the early conviction 
of all who inquired into the facts that on that 
day Jesus did rise from the dead. We think then 
that the resurrection is the best attested fact in 
history, as it certainly is the fact which has pro- 
duced a greater effect on the destinies of the hu- 
man race than anyother. Itcan only be gainsaid 
by a philosophy which refuses to accept any fact 
on human testimony if it is opposed to precon- 
ceived theories of the universe—that kind of 
skepticism which practically does away with all 
evidence and leaves nothing certain. 


5. What isthe New Testament teaching on the marriage of 
Christians with unbelievers or non-profegsors of religion ? 

The New Testament is not a book of rules for 
the regulation of questions of conduct. The 
direction of Paul to the Corinthian Christians 
was a special piece of counsel to a particular 
church, and it cannot be transferred to our society 
of to-day and applied here, without perversion. 
The “‘unbeliever” then was'a heathen, and held 
it his right to control his wife’s religion. To have 
an opinion of her own was a violation of all deco- 
rum. There is no cast-iron rule that can govern 
in such cases, but in general there ought ta be 
congeniality of feeling and opinion on all impor- 
tant subjects ; when there is no such congeniality 
in respect to the Christian life, there is always a 
possibility and often a probability of subsequent 
inharmony such as is fatal to the highest happi- 
ness in the married life. But there may be greater 
harmony, even on this subject, between a pro- 
fessor and a non-professor than between two pro- 
fessors. The harmony must be in soul, not in 
mere outward ecclesiastical relations. 


6. A friend of mine seems greatly perplexed about certain 
religious matters which [I have not been able to satisfactorily 
explain, and which, I trust, you will take time to consider 
through the Christian Union. 1. Is there not an apparent 
contradiction between our Lord's prayer, ** Lead us not into 
temptation,’’ and the apostie’s exhortation, “Count it all joy 
when ye fallinto divers temptations’? 2. If Christ is God, 
and God cannot be tempted with evil, why is it written, * He 
was tempted in all points like unto us’’? 3. Our Lord taught 
his disciples toe pray to their Father in heaven to lead them 
not into temptation. How do you make it appear that this 
is not an imputation against the purity of God's character? 
How is it possible for God to lead into er a = i 


(1) God leads us in all our life. He may and 
often does lead us into experiences that try our 


moral and spiritual nature. It is perfectly con- 


sistent to pray not to be led into such experiences 
and yet to count it all joy when, brought into 
them by no fault of our own, God shows his con- 
fidence in us, and we, made more than conquerors 
through him, justify his confidence. (2) We can 
no more understand how Christ, possessing the 
divine nature, felt the full force of human tempta- 
tion than we can understand many another prob- 
lem in lives and experiences in a higher range 
than our own. That he was tempted, that the 
temptation was real, and that it was vanquished 
only after a struggle, is clearly taught by Script- 
ure. (3) A father may rightly lead his children 
into experiences that try their mettle, for the 
purpose of strengthening them, when for a com- 
panion to lead them into similar or even the same 
trials, in order to gloat over their fall, would be 
diabolical. 

J. S$. C.—An interleaved Bible is published by 
Bagster, and can be had of John Wiley & Sons of 
this city. 

A. 8. B.—Send the list of books you want to 
any good miscellaneous bookseller—Dodd & Mead, 
or A. D. F. Randolph, or Robert Carter & Bros., 
of this city, for example—with a postage stamp, 
and he will send you back the price-list of the 
books. 


gone. We gladly give it a place, not only in consideration of 


A PASTORAL LETTER.* 


FAREWELL LETTER FROM REV. G. B. BACON, D.D., 
TO THE CHURCH IN ORANGE VALLEY, N. J. 
To my dear people of the Orange Valley Church 
and Congregation : 
ITH desire I have desired to meet you face 
to face, and speak to you some words of 
farewell counsel before I pass away from mortal 
vision through the veil. But it is not permitted 
me. And by the grace and goodness of God I 
leave to you these parting words. 

1. Remember, dear friends, first of all, the name 
whereby you.are named. You are a church of 
Christ, and, so far as you realize what that name 
means, you are to this community as the body of 
Christ in which His Spirit loves to dwell, through 
which His Spirit loves to work. 

Remember, also, that you are the Orange Val- 
ley Church, standing now indeed not as at the 
first, strictly in the valley, but standing /or it still, 
and for the whole of it with all that it includes; 
responsible for the evangelization; responsible, in 
its degree, for the evangelization of the various 
classes who crowd its shops and manufactories as 
well as those who climb the side of either hill for 
homes of culture, and of beauty, and of health. 
I emphasize this fact at the outset, because so 
many who were here when the church was found- 
ed have passed away ; and now I go also. Re- 
member what, by your origin and history, you 
are bound to be and do. 

‘‘The poor ye” will ‘‘have with you always.” 
And, when ye have me with you no longer, remem- 
ber that it was my continual and earnest effort 
that the church, as a church, should be vigilant 
and faithful in its duties to those who, by reason 
of poverty or ignorance or false pride, or from any 
other motive, are specially in need of Christian 
sympathy and help, and of a love so patient and 
so generous that it may represent to them the 
love of God. Let all be welcome here. Let it be 
a church for all people, good enough, for the best, 
not too good for the least and poorest. 

2. Toward this, indeed, if you will look back, 
you will see that I have been striving with you 
to shape the polity and to guide the worship and 
administer the teaching of this church. I have 
aimed that it should be in the highest sense of the 
word a Congregational Church, although that 
word does not belong to our church name and 
never ought to. I do not want it to be considered 
Congregational in the sense that it belongs to a 
sect, or to a denomination, although, of course, 
by natural affiliations it will find its most intimate 
fellowship and look for help and counsel most 
naturally among churches whose government and 
order most closely resemble its own. But I want 
it to be a Congregational Church in that high and 
noble sense which makes it the church of the 
great congregation; democratic, popular, coming 
all the closer to Christ in that it knows no head 
but him. 

If there be any peculiarities in our worship or 
our discipline, they are all in this direction, and 
so they should remain. Let all the people worship 
with heart and voice. Let the doors of entrance 
be wide enough always for all whom Christ ac- 
cepts as his. Let the church be full of work in- 
deed; but let it also and always be full of solemn 
and reverent, of cheerful and gladsome worship. 
For the cultivation ard improvement of our pub- 
lic worship we have had rare privileges and op- 
portunities; and I wish to leave on record, in 
these last words of mine, my acknowledgments of 
the constant and increasing benefit to me person- 
ally and (I am very confident) to the whole con- 
gregation, which has come through the inspiration 
of our organ music, ministered always with such 
religious skill, as well as through the grand chorus 
of united song. Both young men and maidens, 
old men and little children, let them love this 


* This letter, addressed by George B. Bacon from his dying 
bed to his own ficck, never before published and not in- 
tended for publication, has been forwarded to us and is now 
published in the Christian Union by the request of those who 
have the most sacred right to represent him since he has 


the author but yet more for the doctrine which it contains 
and the spirit which it embodies. Dr. Bacon belonged to the 


“holy catholic church,” and this letter, bis last legacy to his 


own peculiar people, deserves to be read by all Christian 


churches as a pastoral letter from one whom God has pro- 
moted from the k: wer sphere to the church of the first-born 


above. Itisa voice of counsel and of inspiration, not from 


place as the house of fellowship in prayer, and 
in the joy and comfort of God’s holy word. 

3. I should be glad if this church might be 
always conspicuously a household church, the 
center, to a great extent, of the social life of the 
congregation. Not that it is its duty to provide 
amusements and entertainments, competing with 
the world in its own field, but that, laboring to- 
gether in various forms of Christian activity, 
joining together in occasional social festivities for 
the sake of more intimate mutual acquaintance, 
and in such other natural methods as suggest 
themselves, the congregation shall thus become 
knit togetherin households. I have rejoiced that 
so long and so largely brotherly love has continued 
and abounded among us. ‘‘ Let brotherly love 
continue.” 

I have prayed and watched against the roots of 
bitterness that are liable to spring up and trouble 
you. 

Beloved, pray and watch against them vigilant- 
ly, for yourselves. ‘‘ Be always abounding in the 
work of the Lord,” that there be no room for evil 
of any kind to come in upon you to molest you. 

4. *‘And’ now, dearly beloved, my joy and my 
crown,” what wait I for? I thank God for you, 
and for what is wrought in you and among you 
and through you. I thank Him that He has given 
me my heart’s desire, to live and die among you. 
I acknowledge with penitence the short-comings 
and wrong-doings of these years of life and min- 
istry among you. Follow me only wherein I have 
followed Christ. Follow Him always. He will 
lead you here, and He will lead you to the end 
and through the veil as, one by one, He calls you. 
His work will stand, and yours will stand as far as 
it is His. And to His sweet and holy name be 
everlasting thanks and worship. 

Beloved, I salute you all with benediction and 
farewell. In my Father’s house are many rooms, 
I lift the veil and pass from this where I shall see 
the Lord. ‘ 

God bless the little children. God bless the 
young men and the maidens. God bless the sor- 
rowful and the troubled. God bless the poor and 
the needy. God bless those on whom the cares 
and anxieties of life press heavily, and around 
whom the snares and temptations of life are thick- 
ly spread. God bless you, one and all, now and 
evermore. Amen. 

Your loving pastor, 
GrEO. B. BACON. 

September 10, 1876. 


THE CLAIMS OF IGNORANCE. 
By Rev. Gro, M. BOYNTON. 


MONG the various possible classifications of 

the people of our land, there is none which 
recognizes a more real distinction than that made 
on the basis of intelligence and ignorance. There 
is of course, even there, a shifting line of demarca- 
tion, and a border land the inhabitants of which 
will be counted now on this side and now on that. 
It is difficult to classify even a graded school with 
absolute justice to all; how much more the people 
of a broad land. But for our present purpose we 
will take the line at the lowest level at which it 
marks a real division: the line which leaves below 
it only those who dwell in degraded ignorance. 
Those who do not even appreciate the complaint 
of Mr. Boffin, of Boffin’s Bower, that ‘‘all print 
is shut to them” or those who make it hopelessly. 
Even of such ignorance as is almost inseparable 
from moral degradation and vicious habit, such as 
is inconsistent with any useful work or service, 
such as it is unsafe to trust, no one can deny 
there is a great mass in our United States. It has 
been made conspicuous in the political discussions 
of these days. It has been pointed out in its 
locality, and weighed and measured in its impor- 
tance and extent. It is found in two directions. 
It is massed together in the great cities of the 
land, especially in the seaboard cities, upon 
whose docks is drifted the inflow of foreign im- 
migration, and in whose alleys and cellars are 
sunk in stagnant misery or stirring crime the dregs 
of homeborn wretchedness. For ignorance and 
filth and vice have attractive power for their like, 
or else are driven together by repulsion from all 
which is best or even better than themselves. In 
the boiling of the pot, the scum not only rises but 


the grave, but frqgm the eternal world. 


runs together on the top, or the sediment sinks 
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and sticks together at the bottom. Gross ignor- 
ance, when it is free, aggregates. 

But it is not alwaysfree. It is not always the 
result of its own choice. It exists sometimes by 
enforcement from without. It is legislated upon 
men. It is prescribed and predetermined for 
them by those who hold control. And there are 
classes in our midst who are not sunk in ignorance 
simply by the gravitation of degraded and inferior 
natures, but who have been held down in it by 
the hand of selfish power. This is the other ele- 
ment which feeds the first, and yet is other than 
it, and higher up, since the stream trickles down 
from this to that. Thisis the ignorant population 
of the South, both white and colored, which 
equally it has been the policy of the superior 
class to keep in that permanent subjection which 
only permanent ignorance can insure, 

This lowest stratum of degraded ignorance has 
rights. It becomes the higher classes to compre- 
hend them. It makes claims. Its claims may be 
or may not be equivalent to rights. It becomes 
those to whom it appeals to weigh them, and to 
grant or to withhold them as its wisdom and 
benevolence may decide. 

The only claim which ignorance can make on 
intelligence, with justice and with hope, is the 
claim for opportunity to become intelligent. It 
may not claim an equal vote, an equal property, 
an equal place at your table or in your parlor, but 
it may claim the opportunity to fit itself for all 
of these. It may claim facilities for education. 
It may say, You have no right to debar me 
from access to the fountain from which your 
health and vigor comes. Nay, more, it is your 
solemn duty, laid upon you by the common Father 
of us all, not to share with me the results of your 
labor and intelligence, but to set my feet on the 
foundation of them both. 

A man was born, has lived his life, at the bot- 
tom of a deep pit; and he cries out to those above 
who look down at him over the brink, *‘I want a 
voice in the administration of your affairs up 
there; I’m not out of the State if I am down here. 
I have a right as well as you to say what shall be 
done.” He isn't satisfied that until he has seen 
the land, at least, he ought to have no influence 
in deciding where the roads shall be laid out, or 
until he knows the men who shall be the town 
officers. Or he cries, ‘‘ 1 want money; I’ve never 
had a chance to earn anything down here—throw 
me down some greenbacks. You're rich, why 
shouldn’t Ibe?” You suggest to him that money 
as a circulating medium from one pocket to the 
other, or deposited in his clay bank, has no great 
value. ‘* Well,” he says, ‘‘ throw me down a 
broad-cloth suit, at any rate. I want to dress as 
well as you do.” 

If he is sensible, this much-to-be-pitied man, he 
will have none of these things. ‘‘ Give me a lad- 
der,” he will cry—‘‘a ladder on which I may come 
up to you. A ladder only; if I can but reach the 
lowest round I'll climb to you. I'll learn the du- 
ties of that upper life, and little by little will 
come to fill my place among you.” 

This is the just claim of ignorance. Not power, 
not possessions, not position, but the lowering of 
the ladder to it by which ignoranée, toilfully 
climbing, may become intelligence, and so be fit- 
ted to use the rights or trusts of intelligence, to 
hold its property and to make its position. And 
where intelligence denies the ladder of education, 
withholds the school and the teacher, it is worse 
than the priest and the Levite who passed by on 
the other side. It is as criminal as were Joseph's 
brethren who lowered him and left him in the pit. 

There is this broad distinction between these 
two classes of whom we have spoken in their deg- 
radation of ignorance, 7. ¢., as measured against 
each other in the bulk. The first class, the de- 
graded ignorance massed in the cities, avoids 
education, dreads it, repels it. It must be met, 
therefore, by compulsion—must be forced to it, 
The ladder must be thrust down into its midst 


against all opposition, and, if needful, the lash | 


must be applied to drive these reluctants to it. 
Compulsory education is the cure of this chosen 
ignorance. 

But with the second class, who are as they are 
by fault of others, not their own, the case is far 
different. As a rule they desire, long for, and 
will labor for elevation. .They welcome the 
schoolmaster as they welcomed the soldiers from 


the North. They pray to be delivered from the 
bondage of this intellectual darkness as from the 
chains of that oppressive slavery. They will come 
up if you will but start them on the way. And 
by the progress which many of them have made 
they appeal to us not to shorten the ladder at the 
top as we send it down; they desire to climb all 
the way up. There has been and there is opposi- 
tion, it is true, but not from them. It is, rather, 
from their old masters. True, the Southern 
States, under temporary pressure, have passed 
common-school laws providing for equal educa- 
tion of black and white children; but the provis- 
ion is as yet very inadequate, and equally unwill- 
ing. In many States where there are laws upon 
the statute books, by failure or diversion of appro- 
priations, or by restrictions on the working of the 
laws, they are wholly inoperative as affording 
facilities for education of any sort. The ladder is 
hung over the side of the pit, as by constitutional 
requirement, but the lower end is cut off so that 
it is wholly out of reach of those below. 

What is needed here, then, is not compulsory 
but charitable education; a maintenance of 
schools and teachers among those most ignorant, 
but most unwillingly ignorant, of the people of 
the land. Some to hold the ladder and to invite 
upon it those from whom the helps guaranteed by 
law have been withheld. There is no better work 
for true men and women than such as this; and 
no organized effort is more needful or more worthy 
of support than that which the people of the 
North, with aid and help from the people of the 
South, are making to this end. 


REFUGES. 


By CARL SPENCER. 


HE soul hath many mansions here, 
A fitting house for every weather ; 
No day so dark in all the year 
But Hope and she may dwell together. 


A summer tent whose door is wide, 

A lightsome dwelling, stands the Present, 
When earth is bright on every side, 

And winds are warm and skies are pleasant. 


But when the east wind chilly blows 

And through the tent the rainisdrifted, . 
Then to the Future forth she goes, 

The radiant palace, high uplifted ; 


With lofty roof and spaces free, 
With happy lights and shadows tender, 
And looking o’er the eternal sea, 
Far-flashing in a mystic splendor. 


But when the cloud hangs dark before 
The palace, and the sea is moaning, 
She turns to seek a lowlier door, 
A place of old her presence owning. 


There in her fortress of the Past, 
Grim-walled and ivy-grown, she wauders, 
Unshaken by the wintry blast, 
Among the pictured halls she ponders. 


Counting her treasures, reading signs, 
Outshining clear, of Love's own hiding, 

She knows not how the storm declines, 
In his pavilion safe abiding. 


WHAT HAVE I TO DO ABOUT IT? 
AN INCIDENT OF THE INQUIRY ‘ROOMS IN 
CHICAGO. 

By Geo. F. PENTECOST. 


HE inquiry rooms had been crowded all the 

evening. It was now about eleven o’clock, 
and most of the ‘‘ workers” and inquirers had 
gone home. A few, however, of both classes 
were lingering still. I had just left a man—a 
straightforward German—who had given himself 
up to God through Jesus Christ, and was about 
leaving the room, not seeing that there was any- 
thing more for me to do, when I was approached 
by a young Christian, who said: 

‘*Mr. Pentecost, before you go won't you come 
and speak to that young man (pointing to him); I 
do not seem to be able to meet his need.” 

‘* Certainly,” said I, and went over to where 
the young man was seated, and, drawing a chair 
up to him, said: . 

‘*Can I be of any help to you, my brother?” 

**T don’t know, I am sure; but if you can give 
me any help I will gratefully receive it.” 

A few questions developed the fact that he was 
a cultivated young German, the son of a German 
rationalistic theologian. He had been but a 
short time in this country. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the current Continental skeptical 
philosophers, told-me that he was fond of study 


and especially philosophical study, and gave good 


evidence of familiarity with the various schools of 
thought current and past. Said he had been led 
to think of Christianity as an ingenious myth- 
ology, having a very slender thread of historical 
truth in it, more or less the product of an early 
enthusiasm that had exalted Jesus into Deity. 
He confessed that he had never made the New 
Testament a study, but had imbibed his opinions 
mainly from Strauss. He went on to say that he 
had been attracted by curiosity into the Taber- 
nacle, and had been amazed at the vast audiences 
held together week after week without excite- 
ment, simply by the rehearsal of Christian truths 
and Bible stories. He admitted that he was im- 
pressed with the matter of Mr. Moody’s preaching, 
and was convinced from his manner that he was 
a sincere and honest teacher. Finally he deter- 
mined to take up the New Testament and care- 
fully read it. He had done so, and this night he 
had come into the inquiry room to seek conversa- 
tion with some Christian who would explain if it 
were possible some of the chief difficulties that he 
met with in the New Testament. He was alto- 
gether frank and candid, saying that he was free 
to admit that a careful reading of the New Testa- 
ment revealed a purer and altogether better sys- 
tem of ethics than any of the philosophies with 
which he was acquainted, and that the whole 
book had the air of sincerity and truth about it. 
But there were several insuperable difficulties in 
the way of his acceptance of it as truth. 

I asked him to state his difficulties, which he 
did in about these words: 

‘*There are three great claims set forth in the 
New Testament, upon the truth of which it seems 
to me the whole system must stand or fall.” 

‘* What are they?” 

‘* Why, first of all it is claimed all through the 
New Testament that Jesus was the Son of God, 
i. e., God manifested in human nature—a super- 
natural being. This he claimed for himself, and 
even died in defense of the claim; for, if Il am not 
mistaken, that was the charge upon which he was 
put to death by the Jews, that in claiming to be 
the Son of God he made himself to be equal with 
God, which was blasphemy. Certainly he be- 
lieved himself to be God; and so did his apostles, 
especially John and Paul.” 

‘* Well, what is your next difficulty?” 

‘* Why, the next difficulty is that our salvation 
depends not upon the uprightness of our own 
lives, but upon the fact of Christ’s death, which 
ig represented as a sacrificial act—what Mr. Moody 
calls the atonement.” 

‘** Well, what is the other difficulty?” 

‘*Why, the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead. Everything in Christianity depends upon 
that.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘now why are these things 
difficulties to you?” 

‘* Why, I cannot possibly believe that Jesus was 
God, he could not be ; and it is not possible for any 
one who was really dead to rise again, such a 
thing never was in the world, and it cannot be ; 
and even if it was so I do not see how any one 
could be saved on account of another’s death, and 
not on account of his own uprightness.” 

I confess that the task before me seemed very 
great indeed. But he seemed to be guileless in 
his desire to know the truth, and so with a prayer 
in my heart for help I said: 

‘* Well, now, let us look at the first difficulty— 
the Incarnation. As I understand you, you area 
theist; you believe in the existence of a personal, 
eternal and omnipotent God, who is the author of 
the universe and our: being?” 

ss Oh, yes. ” 

‘Very well. Now with that for a starting point 
you cannot philosophically hold that the Incarna- 
tion is an impossibility ; that it ‘could not be’ ?” 

A very little talk ended in his admitting the 
possibility of the Incarnation but denying the prod- 
ability of it. And then he went on to say with 
the quickness of thought and the clearest percep- 
tion of the whole matter: 

‘*But I think Jesus was himself deceived. I 
grant that he may have in moments of enthusiasm 
thought he was the Son of God, and that he did 
at times make this claim there is no doubt, but at 
other times he certainly made such statements as 
forbid us on his own testimony to believe that he 
was equal with God; indeed he admits that he is 
an inferior being. In fact, Christ’s own testimony 
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concerning himself is contradictory, and this leads 
me to question the truth of the gospels, and so to 
reject Christ as the Son of God, and hence Chris- 
tianity itself; for Christianity is nothing but a 
beautiful delusion if Christ is not what he claims 
to be. Now, he says in one place, ‘I and my 
Father are one; and again, ‘He that hath seen 
me bath seen the Father,’ and as I have before 
said, when on trial before the High Priest, he still 
claimed, and that in the face of certain death, 
that he was the Son of God. But he said on an 
other occasion that his Father was greater than 
Now he can’t be one with God and at the 
Again he says, * All 
power is giren unto me.’ Now that is an admis- 
sion that he did not have power himself, but it 
was giren to him; and surely he that receives 
power is inferior to him that gives it. Now, are 
not these contradictions in his own testimony: 
and do not they destroy the worth of it entirely’ 
It seems to me that whatever of truth there may 
be in the historical existence of Jesus Christ, he 
only imagined that he was the Son of God, and 
that in speaking of himself he spoke according 
to the mood he wasin, sometimes believing himself 
to be the Son of God.” : 

Finally I said, after turning to the passages he 
had referred to. and reading them aloud: 

‘*Now, suppose that you had been on earth 
when Jesus was here and had heard him make 
these contradictory (/) statements, and had asked 
him, saying, * Master, | do not quite understand 
you. A little while ago you said, I and the Father 
are one, and, He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father; and again you say, My Father is greater 
than I, and, All power is given ne. Howcan you 
be one with the Father and yet /ess than the 
Father, and how can you be egqrva/ with the Father 
if your power is giren to you and not yours /nde- 
pendently ? And suppose he had said in reply, 
‘My child, what if for the purpose of your re- 
demption from sin and the curse of the law, I vol- 
untarily laid aside my eternal glory and suffered 
myself to be made of a woman and made under 
the law, thus limiting my being to the conditions 
of your nature, that | might in that nature offer 
up to God such a sacrifice for sin as would enable 
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him to proclaim forgiveness of sins to the whole 
world’ In such a case can you not conceive that 
there is no contradiction in these sayings of mine? 
For, indeed, 1 am one with the Father, and Hethat 
hath seen me hath seen the Father, but for the pur- 
poses of atonement I have voluntarily assumed an 
inferior position that | might thus take your place 
and die, which 1 could not have done unless I had 
thus taken a subordinate place. Thus I sometimes 
speak of my eferna/ relation to God, and sometimes 
of my relation to him as the WVessenger of the Cov- 
enant sent for to redeem.’ 

He listened attentively to this and then said, as 
if speaking to himself, 

‘Yes, that might be. I can see how that might 
be. But (speaking to me) did Christ ever make 
such an explanation / Is that the theory of Christ's 
subordination to the Father ¢” 

I in answer turned to the second chapter of Phil- 
ippians and said, ** Certainly this is the explana- 
tion of it. Forsee: Paul was trying to inculcate 
lessons of humility by exhorting the Philippians 
to voluntarily take a subordinate place in relation 
to each other, though they might, as matter of 
fact and right, stand on an equality, and en- 
forced his exhortation by this reference: * Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus : 
who being in the form of God thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with Gied (thought not his equal- 
ity with God something to be contended for}, bat 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant and was made in 
the likeness of man, and being found in fashion 
as a man he humbled himself and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the DEATH OF THE CROss.” 
(Phil. xi., 5-8.) 

He took my Bible in his hand and read the 
passage over and over himself, and said, ‘* Won- 
derful ! wonderful !!" And still holding the book 
in his hand, with quivering chin and moistened 
eves, he said: 

** Yes, the Son of God made himself of no repu- 
tation for me, and took my nature, and died on 
the cross for me.” 

And then looking up in my face said, ** What 
have / got todo about it / 


To which I replied : ** Aecept him, believe on 
him and confess him as your Saviour.” 

‘*May 1?” 

I replied, opening my Bible to Rom. x., 9, ‘‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be sared.” 

‘* Let me see that.” 

I handed him the book and he read it aloud, 
and then said : 

‘*}) do believe in my heart that God raised him 
from the dead, and I do acknowledge him as my 
Saviour.” 

We dropped down together upon our knees 
(with a little group which had gathered about us) 
and I offered a little prayer of thanksgiving to 
Giod for his conversion and a little petition for his 
keeping. 

It will be seen at a glance that there was no at- 
tempt made to meet his objections by an exhaust- 
ive argument, but by simply presenting the 
biblical statement to him, leaving the work of 
conviction to the Holy Spirit. Asa mere argu- 
ment the statement may have been very defective, 
but God can take his own truth and use it more 
mightily than the strongest argument man can 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS AT YALE. 


New HAveEn, Jan, 13, 1877. 

eo BROOKS delivered, on yesterday 

and the day before, the first two in his series 
of eight Lectures on Preaching. He is reviving 
among us theological students that preaching en- 
thusiasm which had been almost lost in months 
of dull labor at Hebrew paradigms, slow exegeti- 
eal work, and unapplied theory in general. In 
the swiftly shifting panorama of his lectures he is 
giving us bright glimpses of the ideal preacher ; 
and these ideals of a live man, fresh from his 
work, tall like grateful rain into the dusty track 
where we schoolmen tramp our rounds, 

Mr. Brooks lectures, as he preaches, to crowded 
houses and at lightning rapidity. The Marquand 
Chapel is too strait for the select audience that 
packs it to its utmost capacity. Every available 
space is filled with camp stools, and numbers are 
obliged to stand. 

The effect of the first lecture upon us theologues 
was like that of an electrical shock upon a circle 
of school children. It thrilled us through, waked 
usup, and set ustalking. Mr. Brooks isa preacher, 
not a professor—that is evident. A sentence of 
his first lecture gives the idea petter than I can : 
‘It is good to be a Herschel and describe the 
sun; but it is better to be a Prometheus and 
bring the sun's fire down to men.” It is the per- 
sonality of the man that produces the effect. 
But Mr. Brooks’s personality is not that of the 
ideal orator. It is neither the personality of a 
Beecher nor that of a Phillips. It is simply the 
magnetisin of a great, ingenuous, manly boy, de- 
void of self-consciousness and dead in earnest. 
When he raises himself to his six feet four inches 
of stature, his huge and shapely proportions, his 
yreat, healthy, boyish face, full cheeked and 
ruddy, yet clear cut and classical, are impressive 
and imposing, but there the orator ceases. With 
the first sentencejuttered he violates the most sa- 
cred principles of oratory as taught in the schools. 
If he should venture to appear in our rhetorical 
exercises he would be torn to shreds by a volley 
of criticism. 

He gestures?’ Yes. An energetic contortion of 
the shoulders and upper arms, a sudden elevation 
of the head, followed instantly by its depression, 
a peculiar upward and outward jerk of the chin 
as if his collar were uncomfortably close, a habit 
of caressing with expanded hand his full chest 
and aldermanic stomach, a fitful way of pouncing 
precipitately with both hands at his manuscript 
if a leaf is to be turned—these are the gestures of 
a man in terrific haste and terribly in earnest. 

His enunciation is even more headlong. After 
a startling snatch at the first word, and a vigorous 
blow at the second, he executes the most astonish- 
ing dashes of speed. He sometimes stambles for 
a moment, but recovering himself with a gasp and 
in nervous haste he darts around a logical corner 
and flies on, leaping over rhetorical hedges, hur- 
dles and ditches in his course. Such elocution is 
the very steeplechase of oratory. 

It is exciting for the spectator, who is keptin a 
little fear lest the courser fail to finish the spurt 
through a long parenthesis without mishap, or 
lest he slip upon some liquid sentence, or strike 
his foot plumply against a series of consonants. 


You feel that he is nearing danger, and you almost 
hold your breath in suspense, but he is up and 
away again with redoubled energy. He may reel 
for a moment, but never quite falls. 

He is possessed with what he himself quotes as 
“the very demon of preaching.” On the whole, 
Brooks’s delivery is strongly suggestive of that of 
an impulsive boy, who, panting from excitement 
and hard running, comes dashing into the house, 
and, catching his breath with every word, at- 
tempts to tell the story of some mishap or adven- 
ture which he has just come from witnessing. 

Do the students take notes’ That is well-nigh 
impossible. 

Do we remember the substance of his lectures ’ 
Yes, Brooks is easy to remember for the very rea- 
son, perhaps, that makes it difficult to follow him. 
His lectures are all like an exciting chase, full of 
incident and easy té describe. His oratory—aside 
from the element of earnestiess—we may do well 


‘to forget, but bis matter is weighty and shapely. 


He unconsciously gave the secret of his own suc- 
cess when, in the course of the lecture of Thurs- 
day, he said, in substance, ** The minstrel who 
comes before you to sing a song will be praised 
for his musical voice, his wit, his rhythm; the 
messenger who comes in breathless to hand you 
a message may be soon forgotten, but the mes- 
sage will have done its work.” J. B. M. 


— 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


N 1826 Dr. Lyman Beecher, in the zenith of his 
power as a preacher and theologian, went to 
Boston, where the Unitarian movement was in its 
first flush of strength. His especial purpose in 
settling there was to promote the great religious 
revival which had already begun in the Orthodox 
churches, and by its power as well as by a theo- 
logical war to check and if possible to overwhelm 
the new heresy. The revival was immense and 
wide-spread. The result as to Unitarianism was 
to sharpen the line and intensify the hostility be- 
tween the followers of the old faith and the new: 
and, in connection with various other and potent 
causes, to check the territorial spread of the new 
sect. But Dr. Beecher and the revival passed, 
and Boston was still the seat of a permanent and 
powerful influence upon the religious thonght of 
Awerica in the same direction as before. The re- 
sult of the theological battle was to alienate from 
each other the churches that especially represent- 
ed intellectual activity and the churches that 
especially stood for devotional warmth ; to array 
in hostile camps the two best elements of New 
England religion: and by the division to make 
Unitarianism cold and Orthodoxy narrow. Hoe 
Sabula docet. 

I may venture to quote a remark I once heard 
from a daughter of one of the foremost champions 
of Orthodoxy in Boston in that earlier day—her- 
self still orthodox. She said: ‘In my later years 
I have learned with surprise how much living 
religion there is among Unitarians, and what ad- 
mirable and excellent Christians were some of the 
men against whom my father fought his hardest 
battles—such men as Drs. Channing and Gannetr 
and Ware. I suppose if there ever were real 
saints, Henry Ware and his wife were saints; yet 
I remember when my father and he lived in the 
same street, and we thought of him only as an 
opponent !” 

Some of us in the Orthodox churches can testify 
that there are just as true saints to-day among 
the Unitarians in Boston and elsewhere, and not 
only individuals but churches full of the spirit of 
Christ. And we hope and trust that the con- 
duct of Mr. Moody’s work in Boston will show 
that the lesson of fifty years has not been thrown 
away. G. S. M. 


OR, 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER 
HEN Effie’s letter was finished, as they 
drew up at Lancaster, she walked forward 
to call the porter to ask him to post it. The porter 
was not in his place. She came back with it. 
meaning to look for him at the other end, when 
Honora MacPherson touched his hat and said, 
**Shall I post your letter, madam 
**If you will be so kind,” said she. 
And these were the first words they ever said to 
each other. 
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The two young men were named Haydock and 
Brinkerhoff. 

Neither of them was named Honora MacPher- 
son, nor had eitherof them ever known any one 
who was named Honora MacPherson. 

It was Frederic Haydock who took Effie’s letter 
and posted it. It is an open question, not yet 
decided by casuists or writers on etiquette, whether 
he had the right, or had not, to read the address ; 
or whether, having the right, it would be quite 
gentlemanly for him to read it. 

For the true gentleman is distinguished by his 
abating something from his right. 

However this may be, Frederic Haydock did 
read the address, after he had run along the 
platform, and while he opened the box to post 
the letter. 

When he returned to his seat, hfs friend Hiram 
said, ‘‘ Who did your inamorata write to ?” 

‘She wrote to Philip Abgar, 199 1-9th Tremont 
Street, Boston. I suppose it is her husband,” 
said Haydock. 

The two young men were not accidental travel- 
ing companions. They were boy friends who had 
been parted for many years, had gnet by accident 
in New York, and had gladly stretehed and 
squeezed their appointments a little that they 
might manage to start together on this journey. 
They had been fellow students in Antioch Col- 
lege when they were fifteen years younger, when 
indeed they were scarcely more than boys. The 
college had been broken up by the war, and they 
had not seen each other again now for fifteen 
years. Well-nigh thirty years old, they ran against 
each other in Broadway. Whiskers, moustaches, 
Ulsters, look of care, change of expression, all 
were not enough for a disguise. They were boys 
still. They stopped as if it had all been a dream ; 
as if there had been no Five Forks, and no 
Crook’s Mills, no Battle of the Clouds, and no 
Beaufort ; as if both of them had left recitations 
in physical geography yesterday, and asif they 
had happened to miss each other at prayers this 
morning. 

How are you, old fellow 

Hiram, how are you 

These had been the salutations of recognition 
after fifteen years. 

They were not both drummers, as the subtile 
Hester had fancied them. Only Hiram Brinker- 
hoff was adrummer. Nor would he have called 
himself by that name, though he had too much 
sense to resent it, were it applied good naturedly. 
He was the traveling agent of a large house of 
druggists, and his district was south of the Ohio 
and west of the Mississippi. Haydock had been, 
since the war, the postmaster of St. Auguste in 
Louisiana. He had come home to Manitowoc this 
summer to visit his father and mother, and he 
took the occasion to come East as far as New 
York, which he had never seen. 

It was of course that they should establish 
themselves at once at the same hotel; that they 
should spend every hour of the next week to- 
gether, and then that they should so eut and carve 
their plans as to start on this journey at the same 
time. 

Even after the journey had begun they were by 
no means talked dry. How had they missed each 
other, and how close were they to each other in the 
army’ How near the transport in which Hiram 
was passed to the cawp of Fred's regiment! 
A thousand such matters as these kept starting 
up afresh, and each one, as it started, opened up 
a thousand more. They had, of course, to pass 
the time of day with their companions who were 
only starting on shorter expeditions; but, as 
these gentlemen dropped off one after another, 
the two young men found the afternoon devoted 
itself not so much to their novels or newspapers 
as to good steady talk, such as not even a week in 
the city had given them a chance for. 

It is not to be pretended, however, that they 
were so much absorbed in each other, through 
the day’s ride, as to be ignorant of the presence 
of two pleasing and pretty ladylike young women 
on the other side of the Palace, although “ elev- 
en” were in front of *' six,” as the **‘Goleonda” was 
then running. 

Honora MacPherson, alias Frederie Haydock, 
had caught sight of Mrs. Abgar’s face before she 
caught sight of his. And it is very certain that 
he did not mistake her for a man when she mis- 
took him for a woman. As he sat riding back- 
ward, he had better opportunities for studying 
the ladies’ manner without obtrusiveness than 
had Hiram. Without thinking much of the la- 
dies, they did from time to time confide to each 
other their observations, and, in the bungling 
style of men, gradually created a theory whieh 


accounted for the existence of the other couple’ 
much as Hester had done, though not, perhaps, 
so accurately. 

“Times have changed indeed,” said Hiram, as 
the tireless train at last paused—so a fish-hawk 
rests before pouncing for his food—just as they 
swept into Lancaster. ‘‘I remember this place 
when the one horse, one track, branched off from 
the State Road to take us to Harrisburg: when a 
long bench to step upon seemed to be the only 
‘depot’ convenience. My father used to tell of a 
woman who sold crullers, pretzels and apples on 
a table on the south side of the track, who was so 
beautiful that all the passengers clustered on that 
side to see her.” 

Saying this, Hiram looked out of the Palace, 
and Frederic as well ; but there was no Hermione, 
daughter of that remembered Helen, there. It 
was as Fred turned back from looking for her 
that Effie gave to him her letter. 

Anybody who has never seen other farms than 
Effie and Hester had seen in Massachusetts finds 
a thousand wonderful sights in the large-scale 
farming of Pennsylvania: barns more stately 
than churches, and fields without fences and 
without woods just growing green as the wheat 
starts, or just growing white as a snow flurry 
falls. The girls were at their window studying 
Pennsylvania agriculture a great dealof the after- 
noon. The men had seen a great deal of large- 
scale farming, and they had little to see and much 
to talk of. An hour passed before either party 
knew it, and the train swept into Harrisburg to 
the surprise of all—when, of a sudden, martial 
music welcomed them : 

* See! the conquering hero comes!" 

‘*A little surprise I arranged for you,” said 
Brinkerhoff to Haydock. 

*O my queen!” said Hester, at the same mo- 
ment, ‘‘as you first place your royal foot upon 
the ground, you see that your lieges are assem- 
bled to do you honor.” 

** Are we to get out ’” asked Effie. 

Your majesty should say, ‘ Are we to alight ”” 
replied Hester. ‘‘In the first place, queens al- 
ways alight ; in the second place, the word ‘get’ 
is gradually getting itself banished from all re- 
spectable seminaries and other institutjons of 
learning. And your majesty will perhaps regard 
yourself as under my instruction for this journey 
for the correction of your majesty’s cacology. To 
answer your majesty’s question, I think we will 
get out, and spend our twenty-five minutes in 
examining the institutions of the capital of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

So they ‘‘alighted.” There was no friendly 
porter to help. the other passengers were al! gone, 
and, rather to their dismay, the girls found that 
they had jumped down upon a snow-bound plat- 
form into the midst of a military band, a company 
of soldiers, and a body of men with badges, who 
were stepping forth and back, as sundry well- 
meaning marshals bade them whose own ideas 
were a little indefinite. True, they all meant to 
be eventually collectors of customs or postmasters, 
as the result of that day's marshaling. But just 
how this particular procession was to be mar- 
shaled, in order that this result might be gained, 
no particular marshal knew. 

Nor did Hester, the lady chamberlain im the 
midst of them, know which way she was to war- 
shal her queen. 

At that moment the band close to ber struck up 

“ March, march, Eskdale and Teviotedale.”’ 

Hester was just in advance of Effie. She was 

mad with herself because she was confused. She 
was confused because she was mad. Mad and 
confused, she welcomed Fred Haydock as an 
angel of light when he touched his hat and 
said, *‘ Let me show you the way, madam!” In. 
deed she could not be certain, afterwards, that 
for just an instant, as he led her between two 
very fussy marshals and separated two platoons 
of delegates for her, she could not be certain 
that, just for that instant, she did not take his 
aru. 
An instant more, however, and all peril was 
over. The ladies were both in the dining-room, 
and some nice Pennsylvania girls were asking 
them if they would dine. , 

It had been very easy in the retreat of the 
studio to say they would eat sandwiches all the 
way till they came to Cincinnati. But with those 
nice white table cloths, with spoons shining 
brighter than silver, with celery rising sea-green 
from the water, like Aphrodite herself, to allure 
them, with a certain feminine craving for Thea 
Bohea goading them on—who was Hester, who 
was Effie, that they should refuse ? 

‘* Have we time enough ?” 


“Twenty-five minutes, madam. Rather more 
to-day because of the delegates, madam. Soup, 
madam’ No’? Fish’ Troutfreshceodsaltcodfresh 
roastmu 
amplainsausage Bolognasausagecoldtongue 

Effie was aghast. But her lady chamberlain 
selected for her, and in a few minutes they were 
well engaged. The “pretty waiter girls” had 
provided for them both, when the hospitable 
chiet of staff came to the table leading two gen- 
tlemen who did not seem to be delegates, to whom 
he gave vacant seats at the same table. 

The ladies saw on the instant that the two 
gentlemen were the drummers of section Eleven. 

Hester bowed and smiled. 

Frederic explained, ‘**‘ My friend here was lost 
among the delegates. I believe if I had not res- 
cued him he would have been marched to the 
State House to vote for Pennsylvania's favorite 
son.” 

Hiram tried to speak, laughed, choked himself 
with a fish-bone, and retired from the table 
coughing and with his face red. 

He did not die suddenly, however, but reap- 
peared in an instant. 

Hester had not the slightest idea of entering 
into conversation with strangers. But she asked 
before she knew it, ‘*‘ Pray what is the band,—who 
are all these people 7” 

Then Frederic explained that the next day 
there was to be a convention to nominate dele- 
gates to Cincinnati; that these were the Eastern 
delegates attending this State convention, and 
that, as the badges in their hats.showed, they 
were prepared to give the Presidency to Gov. 
Hartranft, Pennsylvania's favorite son. 

dear,” whispered Effie, am horribly 
ignorant. But | never heard of him before.” 

‘Nor |, my dear; but we will be drawn by wild 
horses before we will confess it.” 

Then Hiram and Frederic began talking very 
pleasant and intelligible politics with each other 
and they talked very well, conscious that two very 
pretty women were hearing them. The pretty 
women listened with all their ears, but pretended 
not to, because they had not been introduced to 
these gentlemen. There was a little interruption 
when the waiter girls offered 

spuddingpum pkinpieapplepiedamsonpiepeach pie 
vanillaicecreamlemonicecream.” 

They all made their selections. But there was 
no more talk of politics. * When the desserts were 
all secured Hiram was telling a funny story of old 
Harris the ferryman, who determined a genera- 
tion in advance that Harrisburg should be the 
capital of Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-five minutes is a long time for dinner, 
when you think it is no time at all. 

The fatal bell struck, the gentlemen led the way 
to the ** Goleonda,” the ladies too their hands as 
they stepped into the Palace, the bell struck again 
and they were under way. 

A gray, grim sunset, but yet a sunset, on the 
other side the river, the river gray and cold and 
cross, then a little island white with snow and 
bearded with birches and willows and balm of 
Gilead trees,—‘' Is this the Juniata yet?’ ‘“‘I do 
not know.” ‘ This must be the Juniata.” ‘* No, 
this is the Susquehanna, still.” ‘** I do not know. 
‘* No—well—it makes no difference.” 

But the girls’ doubts were solved at last, when 
in “‘ eleven,” with an exquisite tenor, one of the 
young men—they did not know which—broke out 
with: 

“ Wild roved an Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 


Where sweep the waters of 
The blue Juniata. 


“ Wild as an antelope 
Through the forest going. 
Loose were her jetty locks 
In wavy tresses flowing.” 


And so on, and so on, in the verses of *‘ The Blue 
Juniata,” which all girls sang a generation ago 
but which Young America has forgotten. 
‘Blue Juniata is yellow enough just now.” 
Then he stopped for a minute, and in a half un- 
dertone in the darkness said to his companion, 
** But for once that I have sung those words to 
this air, | have sung these a million times: 
“* Who is my darling girl— 
Chipper and cheery 


Amy is my darling girl,— 
And Amy is my deary. ” 


“You are as much in love with her as you used 
to be in Yellow Springs.” 
“Asmueh! A bundred times wore !” 


(Toe be continued.) 
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ELIJAH AND AHAB. 
Feb. 4.—1 Kings xviii., 5-18. 

**And Joshua said, Why hast thou troubled us? The Lord 

shall trouble thee this day.’’—JosH. vii., 25. 
Ho three years and upwards the famine had 
been sore in the land (James v., 17*). The 
ground had been as iron and the skies as brass. 
We may safely assume that the priests of Baal 
had tried their incantations, common 
cases in the East, and without avail. The effect 
on the community we cannot well appreciate. 
Commerce has prevented famine from ever becom- 
ing in Christendom the terrible calamity it was, 
and still is,in the East. It began at length to 
produce the effects which God intended. The peo- 
_ ple began to halt in their allegiance to Baal, to 
question whether it was worth while to abandon 
the God of their fathers (ver. 21). The influence 
extended even to the court. The persecution of 
the Lord’s prophets was stayed. One of them even 
was permitted to occupy a high position in the 
palace as the king’s steward. Very much de- 
pends upon the integrity of such an officer. As 
Nebuchadnezzar was glad to make Daniel his 
steward, so Ahab was glad to have Obadiah. 

At length the king’s stables began to suffer. 
Famine was felt even in the palace. Money could 
supply the royal table, but it could not procure 
water for the royal stud. The king had borne 
with comparative equanimity the sufferings of his 
subjects, but personal deprivation aroused him. 
He organized an expedition to search for water. 
He divided it into two parties; he took personal 
charge of one; Obadiah led the other. It is cus- 
tomary even to the present day for princes to lead 
in such a quest in times of drought. There is a 
superstition that the king’s presence blesses the 
search. 

Meanwhile Elijah was summoned from his re- 
treat in the territory of Phenicia. As suddenly 
as he had appeared to Ahab he reappears to Oba- 
diah. Of this governor of the king’s house noth- 
ing is known but what is recorded here. It is 
supposed by some that be was the author of the 
prophetic book that bears his name, but this is 
not certain ; the name is not an uncommon one. 

The message of Elijah is to his less courageous 
contemporary as startling as the appearance. 
‘*Go,” he says, ‘‘tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah.” 
Obadiah knows his lord well. He knows how in- 
dignantly the king has sought for the prophet. 
He knows how easy it will be for the current of 
the. king’s wrath to turn against himself if Elijah 
disappears. He remonstrates. But he readily 
suffers his remonstrance to be overborne by the 
assurances of Elijah. Obadiah appears to have 
been not wanting in courage; certainly not in 
faith in God or fidelity to his own convictions. 
But he was more skillful to provide a way of es- 
cape from danger than bold to hazard and to con- 
quer it. The presumption is that he had availed 
himself of his position at court to inform the 
prophets of God of the persecution threatened 
against them, and thus to save their lives. , There 
is no indication that he concealed his religion 
even in the palace of Ahab and Jezebel, but we 
can hardly conceive that Elijah could have en- 
dured to make that palace his residence. 

He carries the message to the king. The king 
comes in answer to the summons. The famine 
has had its effect even on Ahab. Would he, three 
years ago, have turned out of his way to meet a 
prophet of the Lord?’ The prophet and the king 
meet face to face. The querulous complaint of 
the king shows no sense of his own sin; it shows 
only a sense of the national disaster and the pub- 
lic clamor. He casts the whole burden of it on 
the voice that warned him of his sin and of the 
impending judgment. ‘Art thou he that troub- 
leth Israel?” The answer of the prophet is full 
of dignity. It is the answer of Nathan to David ; 
of the conscience of every man to his own soul 
when he complains of Providence because of the 
results of hisown misdoing: ‘‘I have not troubled 
Israel; but thou and thy father’s house, in that 
ye have forsaken the commandments of_the Lord, 
and thou hast followed Baalim.” 

The prophet cowes the king. Wondering what 
it means, he yields to the prophet’s imperious de- 
mand ; stops his royal search for water ; converts 
it into asummons to all the priests of Baaltoa 
great gathering—for what he knows not. In truth 


* The inconsistency between James and 1 Kings xviii., 1 is 
not material. Probably the third year is the third year from 
Elijah’s flight to the brook Cherith or his departure to Zare- 
phath. The famine may then have already lasted six months, 


in such’ 


his quest for water has succeeded ; in a most un- 
likely place has he found aspring, not for his cattle 
only, but for tue whole nation. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


The selfishness of Ahab. Forgetfulness of God 
breeds disregard of man. He institutes a royal 
exploration, not to succor his starving people but 
because he is in danger of losing all the beasts. To 
him a royal horse is more than a peasant man. 
Godliness and inhumanity generally go together. 
So tothe inhabitants of the land of the Gadarenes 
the destruction of a herd of swine was more than 
the salvation and restoration of a man. (Matt. 
viii., 34.) Whoever practically putsa higher value 
on his own property than on the welfare of his 
poorer neighbors is guilty of Ahab’s sin. 

There is a feminine as well as a masculine 
courage ; it dares do right but does not challenge 
opposition. If you cannot be Elijah you can be 
Obadiah. If you cannot dauntlessly challenge 
wrong you can at least not succumb to it. 

A lesson of catholic charity. Elijah’s life is 
one of surprises. He who was surprised to find 
a handmaid of God in Zidon is now anew sur- 
prised to find a servant of God in the palace of 
Ahab. God found his own in Cornelius, a Roman 
soldier, and in the Philippian jailer, and in Saul, 
the persecutor. All sorts of oysters contain all 
sorts of pearls. In churches and communities the 
least Christian, Christians may be found. 

The universal complaint of Satanisthat uttered 
by Ahab, that Christ is troubling him. The only 
request he makes of the prophets of the Lord is, 
Let us alone. (Matt. viii., 29; Mark i., 24.) So 
the liquor interest cries out against temperance 
men, and slavery against abolitionists, and en- 
trenched ignorance against all organic movements 
for public education, and superstition against mis- 
sionary work, and worldliness against all aggres- 
sive work of the Gospel. Art thou he that troub- 
leth Israel ? (Comp. Acts xvi., 20, 21; xvii., 6.) 

The answer of God’s word to all such complaints 
is that of Elijah to Ahab. They trouble Israel 
that transgress God’s commands; that put the 
bottle to their neighbor's lips; that keep back 
the hire of the laborers; that put darkness for 
light; that worship Baal for Jehovah. In the 
individual it is not conscience that troubles him, 
it is the sin which conscience rebukes. 

But in all history the story of Elijah and Ahab 
is repeated. Ahab sought to get peace by silenc- 
ing Elijah; the apostate Jehoiakim by burning 
the roll of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi.); the Pharisees 
by slaying Christ ; the medieval church by killing 
those who protested against its corruptions; the 
Church of England by driving the Methodist re- 
formers from the pulpits of England ; and in our 
own day many a church by getting rid of an un- 
compromising minister. So each individual is 
apt to seek peace by silencing his conscience, in- 
stead of by obeying it. How are you seeking 
peace? Of what are you trying to rid yourself— 
the inward prophet, or the sin which it unceas- 
ingly condemns ? 

Finally, do not forget the central truth, one 
that is liable to be forgotten because it lies on the 
surface: that when a nation forgets the God of 
righteousness and follows after the gods of mere 
power—the Baalim of political expediency—it al- 
ways involves itself in trouble. Obedience to the 
laws of righteousness is the condition of national 
peace—a lesson appropriate to these troublous 
times in our own nation. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


PEROWNE ON THE PSALMS. 

The appearance in English dress of an original 
commentary on the Psalms which is both extend- 
ed and critical must excite a lively interest in the 
English-speaking parts of Christendom. The first 
inquiry respecting such a commentary will natu- 
rally be, Does the author find Christ in the 
Psalms, or does he, with the rationalists, treat 
Messianic prophesy asadream of the theologians ? 
The determination of this question is easy. An 
examination of his comments on such Psalms as 
the second, eighth, sixteenth, twenty-second, 
sixty-ninth and seventy-second, will enable us to 
answer the question with certainty. The writer 
finds in the Psalms true prophecies of Christ. 


1The Book of Psalms: A New Translation, with Introduc- 
tionsand Notes explanatory and critical. By J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, D.D.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Canon of Llandaff. Two vols. Octavo, pp. xxx. and 534 and 
477. Andover, 1876. Published by Warren F. Draper from 
the third London edition. 


This is equivalent to saying that he believes the 
apostolic declaration that in olden times ‘** holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

But there are several different systems of Mes- 
sianic interpretation. These, though of subordi- 
nate are yet of deep interest to preachers and 
biblical instructors, for whose help a commentary 
based on the original text, like that now before 
us, is especially intended. We inquire, then, in 
the next place, what principle of Messianic in- 
terpretation he adopts. We find that it is, for 
substance, that of Calvin—the so-called typical 
system. He holds with Calvin that the authors 
of the Messianic Psalms did not write simply from 
an ideal position, but that these Psalms had a 
historic origin, their first and immediate reference 
being to the situation of the writers and the 
events whieh befell them ; while, under the guid- 
ance of the spirit of prophecy, they were carried 
beyond themselves to describe the office and his- 
tory of the future Messiah: consequently such 
Psalms have a lower fulfillment in the type, and 
a higher in the great antitype. 

Our author gakes, with Delitzsch, the ground 
that ‘‘nowhere in the Psalms are the redemption 
of the world and Israel's final glory bound up 
with the coming of the Messiah. The Messiah is, 
for a time at least, associated with the present, 
and only with the present.” . ‘* The earthly 
hope and the heavenly run on in parallel lines, 
but they never meet. In the light of the New 
Testament alone do we see how David's son is 
also David’s Lord.” With our present light we 
hesitate to give our assent to this position. But 
what he says respecting it (vol. 1., pp. 43, 530, 531) 
is worthy of careful consideration. 

Our author’s remarks in the Introduction (pp. 
45-48) on the ‘“‘relation of the Psalmists to the 
law,” and their ‘‘spiritual appreciation of the 
ceremonial part of the law,” are very valuable ; 
and his own deep spiritual apprehension of the 
Psalms appears in the commentary throughout. 

Dr. Perowne’s view of the imprecatory psalms 
is fully brought out in his note to Ps. xxxv., 22. 
He thinks that the real source of the difficulty 
felt by many in respect to these psalms lies “ in 
our not observing and bearing’in mind the essen- 
tial difference between the Old Testament and 
the New.” He holds that the older dispensation 
was in every sense a sterner one than the new; 
and that under its training ‘‘it is conceivable 
how even a righteous man, feeling it to be his 
bounden duty to root out evil wherever he saw it, 
and identifying, as he did, his own enemies with 
the enemies of Jehovah, might use language 
which appears to us unnecessarily vindictive.” 

From the theological views developed in this 
commentary we next turn our attention to the 
scholarship of the author. Here also we find sat- 
isfaction. An examination of its pages shows 
that he is familiar with the older commentators, 
especially Calvin, whom he truly styles ‘‘the 
great master of exegesis, and also with the more 
recent; as De Wette, Tholuck, Stier, Ewald, De- 
litzech, Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, and Bunsen. Of 
their writings he has made an independent and 
judicious use. One feature of the work is espe- 
cially to be commended. His notes which discuss 
the criticism of the text, the grammatical difficul- 
ties, and other points of interest to scholars rather 
than to the general reader, are placed separately 
at the end of each psalm, ‘‘in order not to embar- 
rass those who know nothing of Hebrew.” 

As to the titles of the Psalms, the author takes 
what appears to us to be the only tenable ground 
—that they cannot always be relied on ; and that, 
like the subscriptions to the epistles of the New 
Testament, ‘‘they are not of any necessary au- 
thority, and their value must be weighed and 
tested by the usual critical processes.” 

Dr. Perowne gives throughout a new translation 
of the Psalms. Without pretending to indorse 
every line of it as correct (which no prudent re- 
viewer would do in any case), we may say that, as 
a whole, it is able and accurate. As to the criti- 
cisms of his reviewers, relating mainly to its form 
as too punctilious, inelegance where idiom and 
harmony are concerned, &c.—criticism which he 
himself notices in the preface to the second edi- 
tion, with the statement that in these respects he 
has endeavored to make improvements—we do 
not care to speak. Most of those who use this 
commentary will be mainly concerned with the 
thoughts of the sacred writer. These are, we 
think, rendered, in general, with plainness and 
precision, and in a style that is sufficiently idio- 
matic English to satisfy the common reader. We 
heartily commend the work to the Christian pub- 
lie, and wish for it a wide circulation. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 

In these days of books of texture exquisite and 
thin, it is refreshing to find an author who can fill 
a large octavo without the aid of either rhetoric 
or padding, and with material the most of which 
is new. Such a writer is General Dodge. He 
writes with a soldier's pointedness and abhorrence 
of everything but facts, and speaks only from per- 
sonal experience, and his book is therefore read- 
able from beginning to end. The only other work 
of similar nature and accuracy is General Marcy's 
enjoyable ‘‘ Army Life on the Border,” but the 
newer book is much the larger of the two, con- 
tains a great deal of new material, and is in its 
nature more closely historical. Aside from Mr. 
Blackmore's introduction, which contains a great 
deal of trustworthy information not elsewhere to 
be found collectively, the material of the book is 
arranged under three heads—the plains, the game, 
and the Indians. The description of the plains 
and their peculiarities leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of distinctness, and it has the 
special merit of being written for the general 
reader instead of persons to whom accurate scien- 
tific details in scientific language are all-sufficient. 
The many wonders of the great desert are alluded 
to in an appreciative manner, though one utterly 
unlike that of the special correspondents who 
generally accompany the troops and scientific ex- 
peditions. The division upon the game seems 
unnecessarily full for the general reader, though 
far more attention is given to the animals and 
birds themselves than to methods of killing them, 
while we would be glad of twice as much matter 
about shooting itself if it had been needed to give 
the author an opportunity for his characterization 
of the mere slaughter which in the Adirondacks 
and elsewhere is covered by the expression ** hunt- 
ing.” Like every one else, the author bemoans 
the rapid destruction of the buffalo, but can sug- 
gest no method of stopping it; his map, showing 
the original limits and the existing ones of the 
buffalo ranges, is more suggestive than any collec- 
tion of facts and figures could be. 

The division upon the Indians embodies by far 
the most thorough description of the Indian at 
home that has ever appeared, and is equally valu- 
able for its delineation of Indian character. The 
author is not one of the constitutional butchers 
of redskins of which the army is suspected of be- 
ing full, and he demands fair treatment for the 
Indian as earnestly as any humanitarian could 
do, but his views agree with those of most people 
who know the ways of the Indian when away 
from the reservations. Moral sense has been oc- 
casionally discovered in individual savages on the 
plains, but in bands or communities never, while 
the cruelty and brutality of the prairie Indian 
exceeds that of the savage tribes of any other 
portion of the world. Socialists who study the 
effects of climate upon character may find a curi- 
ous and suggestive climatic parallel in this vol- 
ume; namely, that in a large portion of the 
territory occupied by these exceptionally savage 
people even that odorous but otherwise inoffen- 
sive animal the common skunk bites human be- 
ings, and the wounds it inflicts almost invariably 
cause death by hydrophobia. The authors re- 
marks about the Indian's religion, however, prove 
conclusively that the redskin is a human being 
and not an animal, for, like hosts of his pale-faced 
neighbors, he bas devised a system of theology 
for which he can be an uncompromising stickler 
without allowing it to interfere in the least with 
his natural inclinations. We commend this book 
to all classes of readers as being not only the best 
of its kind but extremely interesting throughout. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘‘Churchyard Literature,” by John R. Kippax, 
is a book which is as jolly as its title is dismal. 
The odd, funny and pathetic epitaphs of which 
we hear once in a while are all here, apparently, 
and @ strange company they are. (S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

Hurd & Houghton publish a new edition of John 
Burroughs’s ** Wake Robin” with many revisions 
and enlargements, and one entirely new chapter. 
The original work was one of the very few charm- 
ing out-of-door companions ever published, and 
we are glad of an excuse to call general attention 
to a variety of reading that is painfully scarce 
though altogether delightful. The cases of **blues” 
that have been cured by this little book and its 
companions exceed those that yielded to medical 


1 The Plains of the Great West and their Inhabitants. Being 
a Description of the Plains, Game, Indians, etc., of the Great 
American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, Lieut.-Col. U. 
8. A. With an Introduction by William Blackmore. Lllus- | 
trated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. &. 


treatment, while the incidental effect of this and 
similar volumes is to unconsciously transfer 
thought from the artificial to the natural, and 
therefore from narrowness to breadth and from 
inanition to delight. ($1.50.) 

The impersonal nature of many important pa- 
pers in the earlier numbers of the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly” makes the just-published ‘Atlantic 
Index” almost as interesting as the correspond- 
ence of a departed public character. The author- 
ship of many famous articles is here made known 
for the first time, and generally to the dismay of 
‘*cute” guessers, while noted names appear which 
have heretofore been supposed to be securely en- 
trenched by pulpits, college walls, or Congres- 
sional desks. We will not spoil the pleasure of 
any old reader of the “Atlantic” by telling any 
of the secrets which he would prefer to find out 
for himself. To readers without general curiosity, 
however, we would say that this Index is abso- 
lutely indispensable to any one who makes better 
use of back numbers and volumes of the “ Atlan- 
tic”.than to provide them with reclining room on 
the shelves of bookcases and closets. (Hurd & 
Houghton, N. Y. $2.50.) 


Rev. 8S. Miller Hageman has written a poem 
entitled ‘‘Silence,” which embodies many excel- 
lent thoughts in graceful language, and which is 
far more flowing in its rhythmic movement than 
the productions of some poets of long experience. 
Judged according to its subject, however, the 
poem fails to justify its own existence, for many 
of its pertinent lines consist of assertions and as- 
criptions which can be accepted only as senti- 
ments of the author, and not at all as arguments 
for or demonstrations of the supremacy of silence. 
Mr. Miller makes the common mistake of con- 
founding a condition with a foree, and conse- 
quently is likely to confuse a great many readers, 
We could wish the tone of the book considerably 
less sepulchral ; pleasing things can be said about 
silence, and some of them would have made this 
poem more readable without robbing it of any of 
its merits. (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.) 


‘The Sunday Magazine,” edited by Charles R. 
Deems, D.D., and published by Frank Leslie, is a 
new and creditable contribution to the periodigal 
literature of religion. It isin many respects su- 
perior to ita English competitors; it is better 
illustrated than any of these, there is a greater 
variety of reading matter, and less of those mere 
‘* goody-goody ” papers which some writers persist 
in inditing and all readers persist in letting alone. 
The body of the magazine is made up of stories— 
one of them a serial—of about the quality of those 
in the abler religious weeklies, of biographical 
sketches, well selected fragments, and poems; 
among the latter we find an excellent one re- 
printed without credit from the Christian Union. 
We are glad to note that the editor has not for- 
gotten the little folks. The editorial departments 
are numerous and well edited: they consist of 
the ‘‘ Home Pulpit,” which contains a simple ser- 
mon; ‘‘The Prayer-Meeting,” in which are sug- 
gestions to leaders for each meeting of the month ; 
‘*The Editor's Portfolio,” containing an essay and 
several short editorials; a page or twoof book 
reviews, and departments upon missions and gen- 
eral religious news. A suggestive “ calendar” 
should not pass unnoticed, while a frontispiece in 
colors adds to the pictorial value of the work. 
The editor has made an excellent beginning, and 
if the coming numbers display that degree of im- 
provement which is rightly expected in all such 
cases, the magazine will merit the hearty support 
of the religious public. (Frank Leslie, N.Y. $2.50 
per year.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Herbert Spencer is said to be in poor health and un- 
able to write. 

Gail Hamilton has iu press a pew book called “What 
Think Ye ot Christ?” 

General de Cesnola is writing a book on the antiqui- 
ties of Cyprus, which is to be very profusely illustrated, 
and will be published within the year. 

Dr. Deems is preparing a biography of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the work having been begun before the 
Com modore’s death and with his encouragement. 

“The Literary World” will soon be changed from a 
mouthly to a bi-monthly, the change being an advis- 
able one in the case of a periodical devoted almost 
exclusively to mention of current literature. 


The third and last volume of Vice-President Wilson's 
“ Rise and Fall of the Slave Power of America” is 
nearly ready. The concluding chapters are from the 
pen of Rev. Samuel Hunt, Mr. Wilson's trusted assist- 
ant. 

The report that Mrs. Moore’s *‘ Dangerous Ground” 
bas been excluded from the shelves of the Boston 


Public Library is denied. There was no reason why 
the work should have received the harsh treatment 
first reported about it, for it is in no sense an immoral 
book ; it is simply the result of an unfortunate mistake 
in scene-laying. 


Francois Buloz, who founded that most able of 
French journals the * Revue des Deux Mondes,” has 
just died at the age of seventy-three. His paper bas 
always been entertaining, which is not so wonderful 
a thing in France, but it has generally been edited 
with some conscience—a fact which is unusual enough 
anywhere to deserve special mention. 


The authorship of “The Jericho Road,”’ the new 
Western vovel, has already been attributed to such 
ublike writers as Senator Logan and Edward Eggles- 
tov, Mr. Moody, the evangelist. and Col. Bob Ingersoll 
the freethinker. A Chicago reviewer, however, who 
is a hearer of Dr. Swing, says, “ We are forced to be- 
lieve that we detect the hand of Prof. Swing in every 
line of it.” 


There is mourning among the Paris publishers just 
+now. Tissot wrote “ The Land of the Milliards” and 
bad his MS, returned or refused by the great publish- 
ers in rapid succession. Finally some one printed an 
edition, a certain sale being cuaranteed, and 60,000 
copies bave been suld since. Moral—for French pub- 
lishers only, of course—the people know what kind of 
books they like, but publishers don't. 


D. Lothrop & Co. of Boston have nearly ready to 
issue a book entitled “Song Victories of the Bliss and 
Sankey Hymns,”’ containing one hundred incidents 
connected with these hymns, also a new engraved por- 
trait of Mr. Bliss and another of Mr. Sankey. The 
book contuins, also, biographical sketches of both Mr. 
Bliss and Mr. Sankey, the former by Mrs. W. F. Crafts 
(Sara J. Timanus), who was one of the most intimate 
friends of Mr. aud Mrs. Bliss. 


Mrs. Russell Stebbins, of Ridgefield, Ct., formerly 
Mrs. Mary E. Hewitt, the poetess and one of the 
coterie of the brilliant literary circle which included 
N. P. Willis, Geo. P. Morris, Frances 8S. Osgood, Poe 
and others, thus speaks of Poe in a private letter to a 
friend in this city. Speaking of the Poe memorial 
lately issued by Turnbull Bros., Baltimore, she says: 


“T am glad to see the unfortunate man so vindicated at 
last, though a scandal of twenty-five years standing it will 
be hard to obliterate I fear. His character, from the little 
I knew of him ina year’s acquaintance—and he was easily 
read—seems to me to be admirably portrayed. The ten- 
derness of his wife and Mrs. Clemm for him and his 
childlike devotion to them was remarked by all who knew 
them, and the hard warfare that life was to them was com- 
miseratingly understood by all. I do not think Dr. Gris- 
wold’s enmity towards Poe commenced until when, after 
the death of Virginia, both became attached to the same 
lady. With Poe it was calm friendship, with Griswold it 
was flerce and consuming, and his jealousy of Poe was un- 
bounded and unwarranted, as, being married, she could not 
become the wife of either of them, and Poe's after at- 
tachment to Mrs. Whitman did not soften Griswold’s hatred 
of him, as we see in his written life of Poe. All three are 
dead now. Iwas going to reiterate the old saw of “ Peace 
be to their ashes,"’ but this is perhaps not to be expected, for 
wherever the poet is mentioned the scandal of his biographer 
will be blazoned. The likeness of Poe from the daguerreo- 
type is excellent. It seems to me lifelike. There is a por- 
trait of him in the gallery of the Historical Society in New 
York that, as regards expression, is oot as good, it being 
weak and maudiin.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
sian of thia pa pene will be acknowledged in ita earliest subse- 
uent tasue. hers will confer a favor by promptly advia- 
tng us of any omiasion in this resvect. Accompan 
vanda of prices are desirable in all cases.| 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Blakeslee. “ Archeology.” A. & Co.. San Fr’seo. 1% 

Pott, Young &Co. 

Farjeon, B. L..* The Duchess of Rosemary Lane.’ 7§ 

Gaskell, Annie. ‘A Widow oring. BW 

Hobart, Hon. Mrs. _Chas., * The Star and the Cloud.” “iianaviphe 75 


Lamb, Mrs. d., “ Hist. Citv of New 
bsacripti: 
“Tange Nehemiah and Es- 

Presidential Coun Appietons. 
Verne, Jules, Michel Seribnere. 3 W 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
eations: 

Book — Harper— olks’ at. Teachers’ Monthiy— 
Wide Awake— Eclectic—st. Nicholas— Domestic Monthly— Dining- 
Room Magazine. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From C. M. Cady, 107 Duane St. (formerly of Root & Cady, Chi- 
cago), songs with heres as follows: “Sweet Echo Dell,” Henry C. 
Work, “ of Home,’ H. Lioyde, 25e. * Little Golden 
Hair,”’ Mra. R. W. right , Be. “ We'll meet in Heaven at last.’ 
Wm. H. Walter. oe ‘oO Keep my Image near to Thee.’ H. P. 
“Grandpapa’s Clock.” Henry C. Work. Ninet 
and Nine.” (selo), Ira D. Sankey, c.. and “ Friendiless,” wit 
soprano tenor solos and quartet, T. Martin Towne, Instru- 


mental: “ Tri ing Waltz,” 2c., and “ 1876 Schottische,” 25c.. easy 
pieces by J. ryoock Mareh of the Century.” W. R. Chap- 
man, 4c., and * * Love Echoes,”’ an Idylile, by same, Also “* The 


Heavenly Choir.” a collection of hymns and tunes pao ‘all oecasions 
of me complies by Theodore Wood. and “Songs of the Na- 
tions.” in their native tengnues with English words and historical 
notes, compiled by D. P. Horton, dc. 

From Wm. A. Pond & Co., 47 Broadway, Vocal selectiqns as fol- 
lows: “Godis my Strong Salvation.” music of Wagner arrang 
for soprano solo and ma ag? by Albert J. Holden, wg of Dr. 
Chapin’s C hurch,. N. Y., airy Boat.” Fouartet. A. M. Foerster, 
Sc. “ Oh hush thee, my ; Baby.” Alfred H. Pease, tie. and” From 
the desert | come to thee.’ ’ tenor or soprano sole. Ho ratio C. King, 
Se. Instrumental : Alr du Dauphin ” (Ancient eourt dance), 
Joseph L. Roeckel. “ Pleasant Recoliectiona,” C. C. Muller, Ble. 
* Eidorado,” second grand polka, $1. Selections from the ™ plying 
Dutchman,” by Wagner. arranged by Henr We. an 

“ Archers d’ Armacnac by George Lemothe.' 

From Ditson & Co., Boston, H. ‘& Co., Broad- 
nd J. E. Ditson & Co.. Philadelphia: Vocal—"Sun of 
m ‘enered quartet, by ©. A. Havens. We. 
ti ’ Franz Lachner, We. ‘Summer Friends.” Ciro Pineati, %e. 
inetrumental—" Anael’s Wings” (romance), V. Aubert. dic. 
Irresistible Schottische (pare or organ), W. F. Sudds, 30c., and 

‘Fairy Legend” (violin and piano), Julius Bie hberg, 4c. 

From W. H. Bouer & Co., Philadelphia: “ The Old School-House 
Down by the Mill,” song and chorus, words by Samue! C. Upham, 
music b = P. Danks, ac 

From Chas, L. Hutchins. Rector of Grace Church, Medford, 
Various hante, Te Deums. Anthems, Ac., comprising num- 
bers of the “ Parish h Chotr.’ ’ published in chea form brt wit good 


type and paper, for use in Choirs, &c. Su ption price W cents 
a year. Discounts for five or more subscriptions. 


“Clouds at Even- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No 


Publisher’ s Department. 


‘Sew JANUARY 24, 1877. 


HOW TO SECURE COOD BOOKS 
WITH LITTLE EPFORT, 


“To a subscriber who will send in 
one new name at the same time with 
his own renewal and six dollars, we 
will send, postage prepaid, any one of 


the following works: 
Retail 


Price. 
LECTURE ROOM TALKS (witb Portrait)...$1 75 
Y ALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series, 1 25 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin 
Mountain House)............... 1 WO 
OVERTURE OF ... 1w 


ABBOTT ON AcTs (Rev. Lyman Abbott).. 1 50 


To a subscriber who sends two new 
subseribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 
#9 00 we will send, postage paid : 


Retail 
Price 
Norwoop: or, Village Life in New En- 
Freirs, FLOWERS AND FARMING......... 2 
MoTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher) .............. 200 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only.. 2 3 


To anyone sending four subscrib- 
ers and $12.00 we will mail 


First Vol. Lire oF CHRIST, octavo....... $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, and $18.00, 


First Vol. Lire or Cureist, Imperial Edi- 
tion 


If asubscriber has already renewed, 
the offer holds good if he will send 
the additional name or names, at $3 
each, if he will call our attention to 
the fact. 

‘Abbott on Acts” is the same edi- 
tion published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
is handsomely illustrated, and bound 
in stiff paper covers. The other vol- 
umes are published by J. B. Ford & 
Co., and are handsomely bound in 
cloth. This is a rare opportunity to 
secure, with very little effort, choice 
and valuable books. 

HoRATIO C. KING, 
Publisher. 


RECEIPTS. 

We have sent a bill to each one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
scribers. The offer holds good 
until further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal er not, 

We do not send receipts unless 
the request is accompanied by a 
stamp. It would subject us to a 
rery large and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
jicient receipt, If the label is not 
changed within two weeks, send 
us a postal card and we will in- 
vestigate, 

lf any subscriber has not re- 
ceived the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send it, 
Every friend of the Christian 
Union can, with little effort, aid 
in increasing our list, and receive 
Full remuneration for it, 


Drawing at Home. 

As there are many who are interested in 
drawing, who are unable to have a teacher, it 
is proposed to establish a class to be con- 
ducted througha correspondence. An artist, 
who has taught in Boston, will take it in 
charge, writing regularly to the members, 
directing and criticising their work and sup- 
plying such copies as may be necessary. If 
any one desiring further information will 
apply to Post-office Box 58, Andover, Mass., 
he will receive a circular giving a plan of the 
work and the terms of membership. 


Tues talks an old farmer about bis boys; 
“From sixteen to twenty they knew more 
than I did; at twenty-five they knew as much; 
at thirty they were willing to hear what I bad 
to say; at thirty-five they asked my advice 
uod I think when they get to be forty they 
will acknowledge that the old man does know 
-omething.”’ 


The February Atlantic. 


Mr. Whittier begins the February issue of 
the ATLANTIC MONTHLY with a six-page bal- 
iad. called **The Witch of Wenham.’ The 
same number has a short poem, “A Dutch 
Picture,” by Mr. Longfellow, and one by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman; a characteristic poem, by 
Dr. Holmes, on the Presidential question— 
How Not to Settle It;"’ “Studies of Animal 
Nature,”’ by Bayard Taylor; “The Political 
Condition of South Carolina,”’ by a South Car- 
olinian, an article of great and immediate 
interest ; Mrs. Kemble’s chapter of “Old Wo- 
man’s Gossip” and Henry James, Jr.'s Novel? 
“The American.”’ Mr. Howells enlivens the 
Magazine still further with the first act of a 
new comedy-romance entitied “Out of the 
Question,”’ to be finished in two more yarts. 
Other contributions are apn account of 
‘Christmas Eve in a Sicilian Abbey,” by Luigi 
Monti, Lacely American Consul at Palermo. 
Poems by Edgar Fawcett£and Mrs. Piatt, and 
an anonymous poem, entitled “The Old 
Grave.” The new department, * The Contrib- 
utors’ Club,’"*is full of clever things. After 
that, there is a “ Sunset Song,’’ by Celia Thax- 
ter, set to music by Julius Eichberg. There 
is an unusual number of book reviews, and 
the editorial comments on **Art” and ** Music”’ 
are of special interest. 


OUR MILITARY MANEUVERS! — Irish drill- 
sergeant (to squad of militiamen)—*Pr's'nt 
*Rrms !—( Astonishing result.)—* Hiv’ns! what 
a ‘prisint!’ Just stip out here now, an’ look 
at yersilves!!’’—{ Punch. 


Mr. Alfred Bridgeman, the well-known 
dealer in flower seeds and gardeners’ supplies, 
sends us his annual catalocues descriptive of 
flower and vegetable seeds, with garden tools 
and horticultural books in gfeat variety. Mr. 
Bridgeman has devoted twenty-five years to 
the study of horticulture in its several depart- 
ments, and is undoubtedly among the most 
skilled and experienced of our dealers. It is 
his especial care to supply the wants of the 
most fastidious classes of customers, and 
among these classes he has attained a reputa- 
tion that is unquestioned. His lists embrace 
all the standard varieties of annuals, tender, 
half-hardy and hardy, biennials, perennials, 
&c., &c. The pamphlets include careful direc- 
tions for the cultivation of all sorts of flowers, 
vegetables, bulbs, and so on through the en- 
tire list of growing plants; and the novice as 
wellas the skilled cultivator will find it en- 
tirely trustworthy, so far as regards general 
principles. Of course no one can become a 
thoroughly successful cultivator without long 
and pains-taking experience in the particular 
vicinity where he bappens to be located. Mr. 
Bridgeman may be addressed at bis ware- 
rooms, 876 Broadway, New York. 


A POOR young man remarks that the only 
advice he gets from capitalists is “to live 
within his income :"’: whereas the difficulty he 
experiences is to live without an income. 


Lasell Seminary. 


The Lasell Seminary for young women at 
Auburndale, Mass... Charles CC. Bradgon, 
principal, is in a prosperous condition. It 
numbers 61 boarders besides 13 day scholars. 
Of the boarders, 27 are from Massachusetts, 9 
from Connecticut, 4 each from Maine, New 
York and Indiana, 3 from Penns;lvania, 2 
from the District of Columbia, and one each 
from INinois, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, lowa, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Michigan. The average age is 17 yearsand 2 
weeks; average height 5 feet, 3 1-4 inches 
per student. The pupils have just published 
the first number of a paper, which for a year 
past bas been read in manuscript at the Satur- 
day evening sociables, entitled “ Lasell 
Leaves.” It is the aim of the school to make 
all progress tend towards the best develop- 
ment of character. The practical result of 
the system of self-government empioyed—an 
unusual feature—is that a modest, but well- 
founded, self-reliance keeps steady pace with 
the intellectual growth. 


must 
Was a 


THe author of the saying, * You 
always take « man as you find bim” 
constable. 


A Noteworthy Number. 


The number of “ Littell’s Living Age" for 
the week ending January 2th contains The 
Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem, by 
Kt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone; an installment of 
“The Marquis of Lossie,” by George Mac- 
Donald; How Russians Meet Death, a charac- 
teristic sketch by Ivan Turguenief, translated 
by Lady George Hamilton; Melancthon, a 
chapter in the History of Education: The 
Feast of the Roofs, a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
from the French, by Helen Stanley: with a 
liberal supply of choice poetry, and miscell- 
any. The back numbers containing the first 
installments of MacDonald's new serial are 
still sent to new subscribers for 1877. 

For fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four large 
pages each (or more than 3000 pages a year), 
the subscription price ($8) is low; while for 
$10.0 the publishers offer to send any one of 
the American $4 monthlies or weeklies with 
“The Living Age” fora year, both postpaid. 
Littell & Gay, Boston, are the publishers. 


JZtna Insurance Co. 


The “tna Insurance Company of Hartford 
presents in this issue its annual statement to 
Dec. 3ist. With rare frankness the nature of 
the securities is given in detail, so that any 
business man may determine the value of 
each. The total assets of the company are 
$7,087,907.%. The liabilities for unpaid losses 
are $351,398.35, leaving the net assets $6,686,- 
509.60. The A£tna is one of our oldest insur- 
ance companies, and its success is the result 
ofa most careful and conservative adminis- 
tration. Hartford is styled the Insurance 
City; and the ** 4tna”’ has done as much as 
any company to make the appellation appro- 
priate. 


A GENTLEMAN, dining with a friend one day, 
was struck with the earnestness with which 
one of the little girls regarded him. Hethere- 
fore took her upon his knee and began talking 
with ber. “ Pledse, sir,’ said she, presently, 
“tell me what's in the house next_to yeurs. 
I'd like to see it.” “Tell me, my little dear, 
why you wish to know?” “ Because, sir, | 
heard mamma say that you were next door to 
a brute.”’ 


Travelers Insurance Co, 


The value of a policy in an accident com- 
pany such as the Travelers was never more 
cogently emphasized than by the late terrible 
disaster at Ashtabula. Several of those who 
were lost took out policies at the commence- 
ment of the journey, while another had a 
permanent insurance. The value of accident 
insurance is not sufficiently appreciable. 
Scarcely any one on entering a car thinks 
that he is not going to get through without 
accident; and the opportunity to take care of 
one’s self and family is disregarded when the 
premium charged is usually less. than the 
price of a cigar. We believe in accident in- 
surance, and we bave full confidence in this 
company. ‘ 


Journeay & Burnham. 


Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Journeay & Burnham, Brooklyn. The house 
is one of the oldest in the city, and for courte- 
sy and fair dealing has no superior. Purchbas- 
ers may rest assured that whether they attend 
in person or communicate by letter, they 
will receive the most equitable treatment. 


WHY are suicides the most successful peo- 
plein the world? Because they always accom- 
plish their own ends, 


Bellevue Nursery. 

The Bellevue Nursery Company’s plant and 
seed catalogue for 1877 is out and contains a 
very large and varied list of everything in 
that line, covering seventy-six pages. It con- 
tains twenty-three illustrations of prominent 
plants. This nursery was established in 1870, 
and is eligibly located at Paterson, N.J.,in a 
very fertile region. For catalogue and all in- 
formation address the Bellevue Nursery Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to 
an advertisement in the financial column in 
this paper of Messrs. Albert H. Nicolay & Co., 
the old well known Banking firm of this City, 
in which they offer some first class Municipal 
Bonds and other Securities for safe Invest- 
ments, paying 1l0to 5 percent. This House 
has made a speciaity of Investment Securities 
for 2% years, which we consider sufficient 
recommendation to be relied upon by In- 
vestors. 


A GENTLEMAN with considerable face—the 
man in the moon. 


For Debility, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from 
any cause whatever, SCHENCK’S SEAWEED 
Tonic is a valuable remedy, containing the 
nourishing and life-supporting properties of 
many natural productions; its strengthening 
properties are truly wonderful. A single 
bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. ScHenck & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. For sale by all drugywists. 


A DENTIST'S sign — Drawing. music, and 


dancing. 


A Gift. 

J.t. PATTEN & Co., William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them their address and 
3 cent stamp for postage, a sample package of 
TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of instruction. 
These pictures are higbly colored, beautiful, 
and are easily transferred to any object so as 
to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


Some Scotchmen can live on Ayr. 


The Light-Running” Domestic. 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 


satisfactory manner. 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


Imperial Photographs. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. We 
invite attention to ouradvertisement and the 
special offer in another column. 


Goopv places for match 
springs. 


‘ Quick Relief from Croup ie afforded 
by Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, the old family 
stand-by for Coughs and Colds, Pulmonary 
and Bronchial Affections. / 


= NOISY tenante—Cheers | that rent the air. 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat should 
not be neglected. Brown's Bronchial Troch- 
es" are a simple remedy, and will generally 
give immediate relief. 


A HACKMAN’S business is always driving. 


Rotary Press for Sale, 


A four-cylinder Rotary Presse in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office.. 


A TRIAL TRIP—A ride in the Black Maria. 


NO MORE MEDICINE OF ANY KIND.—Pulverma- 
cher’s Electric Belts and Bands for the cure of 
nervous, exhausting and painful diseases are in- 
dorsed by the most eminent physicians in the 
world. Book. with full particulars, mailed free. 
Address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., 22 Vine 
Street, Cincinaati, Uhiv. 


FPolding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 


NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


J. 3. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Have Recently Published: 

CENTURY; Its Fruits and its 

Festival. Being a History and Description of 
the Centennial Exhibition. B -dward C, 
Bruce. Profusely and hardsomely Illustrated. 
8vo. Extra cloth, gilt. $3.00. 

“With the unusually good engravings which 
illustrate the text. they constitute one of the best 
histories and descriptions we have of the Centen- 
nial Kxhibition.’’—New York Frening Post. 
AlI7T7OS CYCLOPADIA OF BIBL. 

cAL Lirerature. New Edition. Illustrated by 
soo Wood Engravings, also Plates and Maps. 3 
volumes. Royal 8vo. Extracloth. $18.00. 


THE SONS OF GODWIN. A Tragedy. 
By William Leighton, Jr. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
1.25. 
“A remarkable production.”—Philadelphia Ere- 
ning Bulletin, 


STONER/IDGE. Etchings from the 
Sketch Book of a Country Pastor. Edited by 
the Rev. Chas. A. Smith, D.D., author of “ Inlets 
and Outlets,” etc. r2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“A thoroughly readable book, and one ny will 
be specially enjoyed by clergymen.’ ’— Boston Tran- 
script. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PERTIUS. Being the third volume of the supple- 
mental series of Ancient Classics for English 
Readers. By Rev. James Davies, M.A. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.00. 

MY MOTHERS MANUSCRIPT. 
From the French of A. de Lamartine. By Maria 
Louisa Helper. tamo. Extracloth. $1.2s. 

“In this book we have a picture of exalted purity 
and affection in the family yr | secund to any- 
thing literature.’ — Boston Advertiser. 


HOURS WITH FOHN DARBY. By 
the author of “Odd Hours of a Physician, 
“Thinkers and Thinking,” etc. 16mo. Fine 
cloth. $1.25. 

“ Altogether it is a book reagabie beyond any- 
thing ordinary.'’— Boston Trave 
*A volume of exquisite upon life 
anc living, ilove. home, and the family.’—New 
York Evening Post. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF 
ANIMALS, PainreD THEMseLves. Adapted 
from the French of Balzac. Edited by James 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. 200 Illustrations. Extra 
cloth. $4.00. 

HISTORY OF PAINTERS OF ALL 
Scnoois. By Leuis Viardot and other writers. 
Handsomely and profusely iilustrated. Crown 
8vo. Extracloth. $10.00. 


“GRA YVBEARDS” LAY SERMONS, 
Being a Summary of the Great Doctrines of Hcly 
Scripture, as Interpreted and Illustrated by the 
Scriptures “ee By John Franklin Graff 
(“ Graybeard”’), With Portrait, Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo. cloth, $1.75. 

“They are scriptural, sensible, pemetaety. and 
attractive.’ Philadelphia Presbyteri 


SUNSHINE IN THE SHADY PLACE. 
A Story. By. Edith Milner, author of “ Fitful 
Gleams from Fancy Land,” etc. With Frontis- 
piece. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

“ The book is full of Spenhy incident and good 
character drawing.” . Lowts Republican. 
THE 


THE BOYS AND G/RLS OF 
Revoitution. By Charles H. Woodman. 12mo. 
Fine cloth. $1.25. 

“The author has achieved a rare success in the 
attempt tu render history inviting to youthful 
readers.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


POEMS. By Sidney Lanier. 


cloth. $1.00. 


wonderfully rich boty of real poetry.” 
Philadslohia Evening Bulle 


THE 


I2mo. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally. or wil! be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Imperter-, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


A Brilliant Afray of Story Writers. 


Saxe Holm, Tourcucnell, Boyesen, Bayard 
Taylor, Holland, Mrs. HNedeson Bur- 
nett, McKay. and others, 


TRE remarkable series of short storics an- 
nounced in SCRIBNER for IS77 bewins in the 
February number, with a dramatic story, 
“ FARMET BASSETT’S ROMANCE, by SAXE 
Howe, the scene of which is laid ata Metho- 
dist camp-meeting: aud a strong story by 
BoYESEN, “How MR. Sroxm Mer 
TINY.’ 

The next in order will be “STrert.a GRAY- 
LAND,” T. MCKAY: “AN IMPOSSIBLE 
Story,” by BAYARD TAYLOR ; and a new 
story by the author of “* Miss Marigold’s 
Thanksgiving ;"’ and ToURGUENEFF'sS story, 
“A DREAM,” translated by Boyesen ; and oth- 
ers not yet announced, by such writers as 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, Miss Hopkins, Kate Putnam Oswood, 
Charles DeKay, aud many others. 


Dr. Holland’s New Novel, ** Nicholas Min- 
turn.” 


which began in December SCRIBNER and will 
run through the year, touches on some phases 
of New York life not familiar to readers of 
fiction. The story will have to do with the 
relations between “society,” so called, and 
the dangerous classes. Parts of the February 
installment will be found most pathetic. 
Mrs. BURNETT'S story “ That Lass Low- 
rie £ (a work of very strong dramatic interest 
- Times) increases in power as the story 
pr 


General McClellan's Papers of Travel 
are among the most interesting series of 


magazine pers recently published. His 
“ Winter on the Nile,’ bewun in the January 
SCRIBNER and continued in February, is of 


special interest in view of England's clforts to 
gain control of Egypt. 
The February SCRIBNER opens with the 
_third of the “occasional papers on out-door 
sports,” announced in November. The writer 
‘Ws E Edward Seymour, and the subject, 


**Trout-Fishing in the Rangeley Lakes—" 


waters which have recently acquired fame 
among sportsmen for the great size of the 
brook trout taken there. ‘The article is tull 
of pictures, and deals with a region new to 
the general public. Another illustrated 
Reber is a study, by E.S Nadal, of that de- 

ful writer, “ White, of Selborne;: the 
paper has a number of ‘anecdotes, and con- 


cludes with a quaint sermon of White’s 
which has not yet been incorporated in any 
“life” of the naturalist. There is alse a pop- 
ular science article on 


“The Microscope among the Flowers,’ 
by Mrs. S. B. Herrick, with drawines by the 


author, who describes the agency of insects 
in the fertilization of flowers; and tells why it 
is unhealthy to keep flowers in «a bedroom at 


night. of “Jobn Romeyn Brod- 
head,’ W. Chambers, will recall to 
aeTor ers a cultivated writer of the last 
decade but one. 

Other articles are: **‘A Morniog with Sir Ju- 
lius Benedict,”” by Kate Field: “ Traditional 
Music of the French Pyrenecs (with scores, 
hitherto unpublished), by Nefa Sturwis: “Far- 
ragut in Mobile Bay.’ by Henry Baldwin; 
“How do I know what isthe Bibles’ by Tryon 
Edwards. Poems, Editorials, Reviews: Mr. 


Welford’ letter—a new feature: Brie- 
a-brac, &-., 

It may be said of Scripnxen for Fe bruary as 
a critic writes of the Januury number: “Jt & 
the moat wonderful magazine ever quite 


without equal in the range of my oleervation. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to SCRIB- 
NER for |877,or purchasers ofthe 
January and February Numbers, 
will receive PART !, of NICHOLAS 
MINTURN, in pamphiet form, 
FREE. 


Scribner’s Monthly, 15 Months for $4.00, 


To new subscribers who wish to wet the 
opening chapters of Lass Lowrie’s,” 
we willsend 1b numbers for 34.40, dDewinning 
with the magnificent Midsummer Holiday 
number (August, 1876), and ending with Octo- 

r, 1877. $4.00 a year; 3% cents a number. 
Postage prepaid. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York, 


FEBRUARY ATLANTIC, 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


CONTAINS 


WHITTIER’S The Witch of Wen- 
ham. 

LONG poem on A Datch Picture. 

DR. HOLMES’S poem on the Presicential 
Question—Hew Not te Settle It. 

HOWELLS'S new story. Out ot the Question, 

BAYARD TAYLOR'S Stadics of Animal 
Nature. 

A SOUTH CAROLINIAN ov The Political 
Cendition of South Carolina. 

THE CONTRIBUTOR CLUB, bricht and 
witty,—full of good things. 

MRS. THAXTER’S Sunset Song, with mu- 
sic by JULIUS EICH BERG, 

TERMS: 35 cents number: Sha year: with 
life-size portrait of Bryant or Lonetfellow, 
with both portraits, a6. Address 


H. O. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New YoOrkK. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


Mesalfe eork nalish Holi- 
steur price 
eeks at your price. 
112.802 (ergceous Juvenile 


‘atnlogee “free. Send stam 
at Bros...) Beekman St., 


ST. NICHOLAS! St. NICHOLAS! 


In announcing St. Nicno.was for 1877, we 
point with pride to the record of the past, and 
with equal hope and courage to the future. 


“An Ideal Magazine.” 

“Picture to yourself what a magazine for 
children ought to be; how bright and winning 
in contents, how pure and stimulating in teach- 
ing, how resplendent with pictures, and then 
turn over the pages of St. NICHOLAs and find 
your ideal realized.’’—Journal, Boston, Maas. 

* A cleaner, purer, more trustworthy period- 
ical for children cannot be named.”—S. 8S 
Times. 

“In the avalanche of immoral literature 
that threatens the children, some strong, 
vitally wholesome, and really attractive maga- 
zine is required for them, and St. NICHOLAS 
kas reached a higher platform, and commands 
for this service wider resources in art and 
letters than any of its predecessors or con- 
temporaries.’’—Tribune, N. Y. 

A Fine Art Magazine.” 
“The literature and the artistic i)lustrations 
are both superb. There wno magazine for the 
young that can be said to equal this choice pro- 
duction of Scribner's press. All the articles 
are throbbing with  vitality."”— London 
Literary World. 

“ We wish we could point to its equal in our 
own Periodical Literature.”"—Lonaon Daily 
Newa. 

“A house without it does not deserve to 
own any boys and giris; no dog should wag 
its little tail while pressing its nose through 
the area railings. Should the sun condescend 
to shine upon that house, his solar majesty 
would make a big mistake.’’—Inter-ocean, 


Chicago. 
Everybody's Magazine, 


_“ It isa delightful magazine for all children 
between five and eighty five.’’—Christian 
Union. 


* Hlearts where sunny thoughts are welcome 
Never can grow old.” 


In the future, we have plans for usefulness 
even brighter and better than any that have 
wone before. The remarkable series of papers 
of jast year, called “ Talks with Girls,” | is to 
be followed this yore. by popular * Talks with 
Boys,” in which William Cullen Bryant, 
William Howitt, Tom Hughes of Rugby fame, 
our own Whittier and many others, will ae 
cood and strong words for brave boy hea 
Professor Proctor, of England, will tell of the 
wonders of our American skies, giving each 
month the names of the leading stars to be 
seen, and telling how to find them, and all this 
in a style that is at once simple, direct, and 
delightful. Nor will this science and earnest- 
ness be all, for the rare and funny pictures 
and rhymes will be as plentiful as ever, and 
of serials and shorter stories there will be an 
abundant and delightful variety, including 
tales and adventures for boys. 


Four Months for One Dollar. 


Nicwo.uas for February, besides the 
pictures, and sketches, and stories, and wit 
and wisdom and fun, and the continuation of 
TROWBRIDGE’'S SERIAL, “ Hts Own MASTER,” 
a story for boys; and A TALK WITH AMERI- 
CAN Boys, by THOMAS HvuGHEs, who is known 
all over the world as the friend of the school- 
boy. contains also the opening chapters of 
PATTIKIN'S Houses,” a serial story for little 
girls, with illustrations by Mary A. Hallock 
and Jessie Curtis. Also, the amusing ores 
tures of The Peterkins at the Centennial; 
clever Talk about Caneries; The Artit- 
Soldier, or The True story of Major André. 
the Spy; The Stars in February, by Professor 
Proc — Music; Pages for Very Little Folks, 


&c., 
The Four Best Numbers. 


Do not fail to buy the four best numbers of 
Sr. NICHOLAS ever issued: the splendid Thanks- 
wiving number, which begins the present vol- 
ume; the magnificent Christmas Holiday 
number, with Wilnam Cullen Bryant's Boys 
of My Boyhood ;" the wonderfully beautiful 
New “Year's number, with William Howitt's 

‘Letter to a Young Naturalist; and the 
February issue, which contains Tom Hughes’ 
“Talk with American Boys.” 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 2% centsa 
number. Sold by all book-sellers. 
i RIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway. N.Y. 


Music Books for 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


is already a“ proved and prized” book in a =o 
titude of schoo!s.and has songsin?2,3and 4 parts, 
by EMERSON & TILDEN. 

Equally good are the older Heur of Singing. 
($1) by & TILDEN, (heice Tries, (#1) 
for 3 Female Voices, by W. 8S. TILDEN, and 
Deem'’s Solfecgi,( 75 _) which has exercises 
in Italian style. 


a practically good class book for 


(HE W H PPOO RWI LL. 


“ Golden Robin”), is filled with genial, pleas- 
i songs for common schools. 


Americar School Music angers Book 1 (35 
ets). Book (50 ets.), Book cta.), are 
made Graded note readers, by 


A« collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as 
now enter so gracefully into senvo!l life, we com- 
mend three books of beaut our Sab- 
path Sehool Song Books, KRiwer et L fe, (35 eta.) 
shining River, 55 cts. Good News, (35 ots.) 


Either book muiled, post-free, for Retai! Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Ditson & Ce,, Tl! Broadway. New York. 
J. KB. Ditson & Ce., Successors to Lee & Walk- 
er, Phiia. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 2. 


By P. P. BLISS AND IRA D. SANKEY, 


This new work, by Messrs. 
Bliss and Sankey, is im great 
demand, 

The wid read interest in 
the book is due not only to the 
popularity of its authors, but 
also to the fact that it contains 
many of the latest and best songs 
of the lamented BLISS, 

The publishers are making 
every effort to fill the large 
orders that are constantly being 
received for GOSPEL YMNS 
No.2, and assure the public that 
received with the atest pos- 
sible dispatch, 


Price, in Beard 


Words Paper 
mai 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
76 East Oth 66 Weet 4th 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATIL. 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and beset for Singing Schools, ete. ooh 
H. R. Palmer, author of Song King. Price §7- 
per dozen; 75 cents each by mail. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Sone Boo Book.” comtaining 
SACRED SONGS! ebraved revivalist. Price, 
ma 
words hy 6 conte by mai). 
The Vade Mecum of 


PALM ER’S Musical 
THEORY OF MUSIC! 
~~! shou ave 


re, S30 per, 100; 35 
per 100 6 cents 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retai! 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI 0. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


A New Volume of Lange's Commentary 
Dr. PHILIP SCHAF®P, General Editor. 


CHRONICLES.—Translated, enlarged, and edit- 
ed by Prof. James G. MurpHy, LL.D., of Queen's 
College, at Belfast, from the German of Dr. Otto 
Zichler. 

EZRA.—Tran*lated, enlarged. and eatted by Dr. 
CHARLES A. Briges, D.D., from the German of 
Prof. Fr. W. Schultz. 

NEHEMIAH.—Critically and theologteally ex- 
pounded, including the homiletical sections of Dr. 
Schultz, by Rev. HOWARD CrosBy, D.D., LL.D. 

ESTHER.—Transiated, enlarged,and edited by 
JAMES STHONG, 8.T.D.. from the German of Prof. 
Fr. W. Schultz. 

One vol., 8vo, cloth, 85. 


*,.* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of adver- 
tised price by the publishers. 


t-~ Winter the Season for for Self-Improvement |. 
An indispensable requisite 


——FOR EVERY — 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 


THE BEST ENGLISH 


Webster’s Unabridged. 
Pept English Dictionary 


From the Chief Justice of the United States. 
W ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2%, 1875.—The book has 
become indispensable to every student of the 
English language. Law Library is not com- 
lete without it, af the Courts look to it as of 
Ein he highest authority inal) questions of definition. 
—MORRISON WAITE 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
Published a. & C. MERRIAM, Spriocgteld, 
Mase. Sold by al! Booksellers. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bound. Art 
unigurm to London oublishers’ style. 
rmany and 14. 
Wmap in Sacred History, large Family Bibles. ati 
illustrated works. ey and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest done in two or three days 
if required. E. ALKER’S SONS. 56 Dey at., N. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand ™., N. Y.. Educational 
Publiskbers and Proprietors of the Speucerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular 


SAVED 


HIGGINS’ 
GERMAN LAUNDRY SOAP. 


PARLOR OPERAS. 


BREAKING THE SPELL.......... Of enbach. 
CHILPERIG 

Can be sung with or without scenery, costumes. 
ete. ch opera contains full stage directions, 


properties needed, ete. All are sparkling, humor- 
ous, and free from objectionable elements. The 
music is very melodious eae taking. Price at 
each. Copies mailed. POND & 
Broadway. Branch Store, 39 Cite Square. N 


A. S..BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH: 


Standard Educational Works. 
Choice Hymna and Tune Books. 
The Intervational Review. 
President Finney’s Memoirs. 
Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. 
Lamb’s History ef New York City. 
Books for the Centennial Peried. 
Etc.s, etc. 
*,.* Send Stamp for Catalogue. Address 


lll and 113 William St.. New York. or 
1K and State Street, Chicago. 


** There is net a dull page between lis cov- 
ers.*’—Times, New York. 


The Galaxy 


FOR FEBRUARY 
NOW READY. 


Justin McCarthy's Creat Serial 
Story begins in this number. 


CONTENTS, 

The Administration ot Abraham Lincoln. 
By Gideon Welles.—Art’s Limitations. By 
Margaret J. Preston.—Applied Science. A LOVE 
STORY IN TWO CBAPTERS. By Charlies Barnara. | 
The Murder of Margary. By Walter A. Bur- 
lingame.—Leve’s Requiem. By William Winter 
~The Letters of Henore de Balzac. By 
Henry James, Jr.—The Stery of a Lien. By 
Albert Rhodes.-A By Mary 
Ainge De Vere.—_The Medern Pythia. By 8. B. 
Luce.—Alnaschar. 1876. By Bret Harte.—Aut 
Diabelus aut THe TRUE STORY OF A 
HALLUCINATION.—On Reading Shakespeare. 
CONCLUSION. By Richard Grant White.— The 
Phitter. A LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR'S Time. 
By Mary B. Dodge.—Miss Misanthrope. By 
Justin McCarthy.—Drift-Woed. By Philp Quil- 
ibet.—Seclentific Miscellany.—Current Liter- 
ature.—Nebuale. By the Editor. 


THE GALAXY 
Is THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
No Family can Afford to do Without It! 
NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cts. per Number, or 24.00 
per year. 


Who would not give $4.00 for such a 
Magazine for a Year ? 


We Prepay tk the Postage. 


It can be had with either Weekly” or 
for 87.50. With “ Lattell’s Living Ae 
or 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray St., New York. 


PHOTOG RAPHS 


MR. and MRS. BEECHER. 


The f ~ demand for accurate portraits of 
Mr. and Beecher has induced us to secure 
such ~ and we can bow supply 


IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 
mounted on fine card board, 10x12 inches, at the 
following rates: 

L of cither......... 75 ct 

or the tw 7 
Sent by mail in are postage prepaid. These 
photographs are by the celebrated Photo artist, 

a. G. ROCK WOOD, 

17 Union Square, New York. The pictere of Mr. 
Beecher is the latest one he has sat ven and is in 
every respect life-like and admirable 

h picture bears the 

FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH 

of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher respectively. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

To any subscriber who wil! send usa new sub- 
scribor to the Christian Union we will send a ai 9 
tograph of Mr. or for e 
photographs of both Mr. and Mrs. Beecher—if the 
request is made when the subscription is sent in. 
Liberal discount to the trade, if purch 
quantities. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. 


JSLOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choic- 
4 est standard and new pieces for profeasiona! 
and amateur Readers and Speakers, and interest- 
ing oD cuss of any subjeets. Just the 


| 4 newsdealer «or b 
EY , Nassau St.. New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 4. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PREACHING CHRIST OF ENVY AND 
STRIFE.* 


** Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife; and 
some also of good will. The one preach Christ of contention, 
not sincerely, supposing to add affliction tomy bonds; but 
the other of love, knowing that I am set for the defense of 
the gospel. What then? notwithstanding, every way, wheth- 
er in pretense or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’’— PHIL. i., 15-18. 

AUL was an old man. His habits were all 

fixed. Hehad gone through a career seldom 
equaled. He had—no man ever more—an entire 
consciousness of what he had done and felt and 
meant; and his career was unequaled, whether in 
zeal, in joy, in activity, or in enforced useless- 
ness. His career, I think, jwas, beyond all con- 
troversy, more full of experiences than that of all 
the other apostles put together. As he says in 
one pla. 2, of himself, he was in labors more than 
allofthem. And now, this old veteran, who had 
broken up new ground everywhere, in an exalted 
spirit of heroism refusing to build where other 


men had laid foundations, everywhere choosing 


the rough work, and as soon as it was made con- 
venient and easy and natural giving it up for 
some one else to build the superstructure upon it 
and going into ruder fields, and still seeking to be 
the chief sufferer for Christ’s sake,—he had got as 
far as the Roman prison, from which be never 
emerged as a free man; and while he lay helpless 
there, tidings were brought in to him by messen- 
gers of how the church throve in several colonies 
or communities, and word was brought to him, 
also, that in Rome, where he had labored two 
years, where the seed which he had sown had 
sprupg up and brought forth fruit abundantly, 
and where, even in the house of Cesar, converts 
had been found—word was brought to him that 
there teachers were traducing him, bringing him 
to naught, setting him aside, treading him under 
foot. He who was the cause of their existence as 
Christians, he who had worked there before they 
were born, he whose experience, as compared to 
theirs, was as all the leaves of Oregon compared 
with a handful of flowers, was denounced by 
them. ‘This old heroic man found himself not 
only in prison, but overslaughed and contemptu- 
ously treated and brought to nothing by these 
men. 

You will bear in mind that nature lies very 
deep ; and that grace is on top of it; and that it 
is very easy to strike through and hit original 
nature. Now Paul had not, by nature, a temper 
that could bear being very much abused. He was 
naturally a man intensely sensitive and aggres- 
sive. His pride was immense; and it lay open to 
every wind on every side. Therefore, in this man 
who lay in prison, helpless and thus traduced and 
set dside by these beggarly new men that were 
coming along—in him there were doubtless, we 
should say, some slight heavings of the old volea- 
no. There must have been some trembling of the 
earth, at any rate. 

You should consider, too, that he was in that 
peculiar state which a great many are in who 
have followed him since. To him had been com- 
mitted the gospel. His conscience Was an impe- 
rial one. It was a rule not merely for himself 
but for everybody else—and there are a great 
many whose consciences are like his in this re- 
spect. The feeling, one would think, which Paul 
must unquestionably have had in a degree was, 
‘‘Who is the judge of orthodoxy if I am not? 
Who knows what Christ is if I donot? And am 
I silently to hear men teach as I do not believe, 
and do nothing? It is for me to sound the alarm. 
It is for me to arouse the churches in Judea and 
in Asia Minor, and all the way to Rome, and to 
proclaim, ‘Wolves, wolves, wolves in the fold!’ 
I am the oldest of all the preachers of the gospel ; 
I am far the most laborious of them, and I am 
responsible for these new churches that have 
been established all over the country ; and when 
1 know that there are insincere dissemblers here 
and there my duty is clear enough. I am bound, 
when new men with new ways and new arguments 
are teaching that which is not orthodox, to sound 
the alarm.” That, one would suppose, would 
have been Paul’s position. It certainly would 
have been the position of many of his successors. 


* SUNDAY MORNING, Jan. 14. 1877. Lesson: Mark ix., 142. Hymns 


(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1731, 837, 424. Reported expressly for | 


the Chrisftan Union by T. J. ELLIXWoopD. 


It might naturally have been supposed that when, 
in prison at Rome, Paul heard what was going on 
he would have shown that side of human nature ; 
but what did he show? In the first place, he 
found joy; and he found it where you never 
would have suspected that he could have found 
it, and where I fear most of us never would find 
it—in prison as a prisoner. He says, in this im- 
mediate context : 

“IT would ye should understand, brethren, that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel [no matter what comes to me, 
if the gospel is furthered]; so that my bonds in Christ are 
manifest in all the palace, and in all other places; and many 
of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, 
are much more bold to speak the word without fear.” 

Here was a man in prison, handcuffed, tied to a 
soldier, walking about a culprit, hindered in his 
whole life career; and yet he had so preached to 
that soldier that the soldier had so talked to his 
companions that throughout the palace to the 
pretorium was made known the name of Christ, 
and in the palace of the Cwesars there were those 
that were converted ; and Paul, instead of being 
concerned about his own personal affairs, never 
thought of them at all. This man who was so 
sensitive about himself by nature that he was like 
an eolian harp which moans at the touch of the 
slightest wind, so that by his captivity others were 
made bold to preach Christ, said, ‘‘ What am I’ 
See how the gospel is being made known by my 
bonds. The only effect of my imprisonment, my 
limitation, my hindrance, is to further the cause 
of Christ; and Iam glad of it. It is doing good, 
and that is all | live for.” Nota wordof murmur- 
ing, not an expression of unsweet thought or feel- 
ing. His spirit was one of perfect gladness. 

Paul might have felt, also,—and he had a right 
to feel it if anybody had—that his life was being 
thrown away. He might have felt that God had 
need of him. That is the way in which a certain 
class of honorable and good men do come to feel. 
They so identify the cause of truth and right. 
eousness with their own instrumentality in it, 
they have discriminated and brought it down to 
such certain lines, that they feel as anxious and 
solicitous about it as yuung mothers do about 
their first babe. They feel that everything must 
be done, but that nobody can do it but them- 
selves. Mothers who have had their ninth or 
tenth babe have got over that; but ministers 
do not get over it. It tends to grow stronger 
and stronger in them to the end. So you 
shall find old men, hoary-headed, good and 
excellent, who have so identified themselves with 
what they consider to be the correct view of the 
gospel that they feel as though if they should 
die they do not know what the Lord would do. 
And not only do ministers feel so, but many peo- 
ple around about them have the same feeling: 
forgetting that God could raise up from the very 
stones disciples, or ohildren, to Abraham. They 
have the feeling that the foundations will break 
through when they are removed. But I think 
men ought to bear in mind that the work they are 
doing God could do easier if they were out of the 
way, inasmuch as now He is obliged not only to 
do it but to take care of them. Does not every 
thrifty housewife know that it is easier to do the 
work than to teach stupid servants how to do it ? 
and does not the Lord have much of that experi- 
ence with men and with ministers among them ? 
Might not his work be done easier if they were 
not in the way than it can be done through them, 
since now the work has to be done by the Lord, 
and we have to be held up and our hands have to 
be kept to the work by bim all the time? Men 
are like creeping vines, that clasp the trellis, and 
come to feel, ‘‘ What will this trellisdo when we 
are taken off from it?” Paul had aright to feel 
so if any man ever had: but the thought of it 
never seems to have entered his head for a mo- 
ment. He went on triumphing to the end, and 
then said, ‘“‘I have finished my work,” without 
that thought ever seeming to have crossed his 
mind, though he was the man, of all men, that 
might have had it—‘*' What will become of the 
churches when lam gone’’ Ido not remember 
an inflection of any such thought in all his letters. 

There were too, it seems, those who were preach- 
ing Christ but who had so little Christ-likeness 
that they were using their whole force to destroy 
Paul; and this was very cruel. Even a gladiator 
would not strike a man whose hands were tied 
behind him ; a soldi@r would scorn assassination : 
but here was Paul shut up so that he could not say 
a word for himself, and these men attacked him ; 
and it was cruel, because he had no power to 
range himself alongside of them, and make the 
truth apparent as between him and them. They 
so preached Christ as to destroy, if they could, 


the man who had taught them how to preach 
Christ. They were preaching in one sense a false 
doctrine; for they were preaching a historical 
Christ with a malign spirit. 

Suppose there was here an exquisite alabaster 
vase, translucent, and beautiful in form as well as 
fine in texture, and suppose a man should come 
in from the mud and take hold of it and leave the 
print of his claws and paws smeared over it, 
would you not say that he was an unfit person in 
his present condition to handle such an article? 
Could a man with dirty hands show the beauty 
of an exquisite alabaster vase? And could sucha 
Christ as ours, that gave himself to suffering that 
the world might not be lost, but might come to 
joy, be rightly preached by men of malignant 
hearts? Paul says, speaking very gently of them: 

**Some preach Christ of envy and strife; and some also of 
good will; the one preach Christ of contention [disposition- 
ally, doctrinally, not only, but also by intellectual gladiation ; 
and not cnly so but combatively and destructively, using 
him as a weapon], not sincerely, supposing to add affliction 
to my bonds; what then?” 


What of it? Now listen to this: 


“ Notwithstanding (bad as it is be is glad of it), in every 
way, whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is preached.” 

So divine and precious is this truth of Christ 
Jesus that no man can present even a particle of 
it that is not worth presenting. The Christ that 
inheres in the most vicious system is better than 
no Christ—so much better that a man can afford 
to be glad to have him preached even by that 
system. The most irregular and heretical preach- 
ing which really sets forth the character, the life 
and the disposition of Christ, no matter how 
much awry it may be in its system; no matter 
how technically erroneous it may be as part and 
parcel of a theoretic machine, no matter how 
putative it may be, and no matter how much it 
may be thought to be dangerous, is better than 
no preaching of Christ. You cannot preach 
Christ so that it is not worth while to have him 
preached thus. It is better that he shou!d be 
preached even by bad men for bad purposes than 
than he should not be preached at all. Such is 
the apostle’s teaching. 

Now, let us put that over the doors of our theo- 
logical seminaries. The latitudes and longitudes 
of eternity are known there; and with fresh ob- 
servation every day of the Sun of Righteousness 
they can give you the time of the ages to a min- 
ute. They have got it all down in black and 
white. There it is at Andover, just as it should 
be. There it is at East Windsor, and at New 
Haven, and at Princeton, and at Alleghany, and 
at the Union Theological Seminary, and at the 
Episedpal Church seminaries, and at the Drew 
Methodist Seminary, just as it ought to be. 
Every one of these has it all right, and they are 
every one of them determined to teach it to the 
classes that come under their care; and they say, 
‘‘Here are the metes and bounds; here is the 
way ; walk ye in it, turning neither to the right 
nor to the left.” Oh that you could put over the 
doors of these institutions this passage: ‘‘ What 
then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in 
pretense or in truth, Christ is preached; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and 2il/ rejoice.” 

What a magnificent outlook! Paul had so large 
a conception of God’s working power in Christ 
Jesus that he could afford to rejoice because he 
saw that, under any circumstances, the preaching 
of Christ would be immensely to the advantage 
of the cause of righteousness. 

You will observe in this exultation—for it rises 
to exultation—that it would have been enough in 
Paul to have said less than he did. He might, in- 
stead of saying, *‘I rejoice,” have said, ‘‘ Well, I 
hope all will be for the best.” He might have 
said, ‘‘I am not responsible for that; I cannot 
help it ; | hope it will do some good; but I fear 
lest it may do harm.” He might.have used all the 
truisms which men are using in our day, and said 
to the churches, **‘ You cannot expect me to fel- 
lowship with any such men as these—it wonld not 
be becoming in me.” He might have said these 
things; but it was too early in the history of 
Christianity. They are the products of a much 
later period ; and in Paul's mind the matter stood 
thus: ** Christ is unspeakably precious ; he is the 
hope of the world; he is to the longing souls of 
mankind the only Bread, the only Water, the only 
Life, the only Light; and he cannot be preached 
so poorly but that the preaching of him will be a 
blessing to somebody, and therein 1 |[What? 
quiesce? No.]| rejoice; yea |asif the surge struck 
him], and I rejoice.” 

Now, do not you think that if heresy were treat- 
ed in this way in modern times it would be alittle 
better? Do not you think that the hounds of love 
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are better than the hounds of conscience and the- 
ology to run down heresy with ? 

How pitiful it is to see ministers of Christ grow- 
ing jealous and suspicious and self-considerate as 
they grow old! And how beautiful it is to see 
them as they grow old grow mellow and beautiful 
and sweet! There was no man who in his day 
was a more famous theologian than old Dr. Alex- 
ander, of precious memory, of Princeton ; and 
yet when he lay dying he said—and his later years 
had been breathed in that very spirit—‘‘ Of all the 
things thakt I have known and taught there are 
only two that remain to me now: one is that I 
am a sinner, and the other is that Christ died to 
save sinners.” Those two truths he held—one 
personal to him, and the other personal to God— 
and all the rest did not concern him. They, as it 
were, fell off. But how painful it is to see the 
scarifying theologian who feels called to bring a 
member up in the church for letting women teach ; 
or for letting a man like Professor Swing preach ; 
for letting men just as good and just as sincere as 
he is have free course. How painful it is to seea 
man who has an imperious conscience and who 
does not know the difference between conscience 
and combativeness. How pitiful it is to see a 
man who is ordained to preach the Gospel, to set 
forth the royalty of the kingdom of God, to rep- 
resent Him whose primal characteristic was self- 
abnegation, who,though rich, for our sakes became 
poor that through his poverty we might become 
rich, and who laid down his life for men—how 
pitiful it is to see such a man spend twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty years in the service of the Lord, inthe 
administration of the Gospel, and never have on 
his garments one single particle of the smell or 
fragrance of the divine nature! It is an awful 
thing for a man to be a minister of Christ unless 
he isa Christian ; and it is an awful thing for a 
man to be a Christian, and yet ‘‘ preach Christ of 
contention,” preach Christ with an ascetic con- 
science, preach Christ with a yoke and a burden 
which do not grow easy and light, but are still the 
symbols of captivity and hardship! 

With this opening of Paul’s experience let me 
consider in a few deductions the peculiar tempta- 
tions to which men that are working for religious 
ends are liable. 

First, there is the danger of substituting activity 
for the loving graces. I do not say this as a criti- 
cism upon the invitations by which men are 
everywhere called to become Christians by going 
to work, or upon the practice of judging a man’s 
Christianity by the activity which he shows im- 
mediately after he is converted ; because I believe 
that overt activity in a large class of men will 
develop real secret and interior Christian graces. 
There are persons of the Martha stamp, and there 
are persons of the Petrine stamp, to whom growth 
is activity ; and they are not to be censured ; then 
there are persons of Mary’s disposition, and of 
the Johannine disposition, which leads to medita- 
tion, which works within, which is without dem- 
onstration ; and both of them are normal. There 
is fervency, and there is zeal. 

But there is a beating up for volunteers which 
calls men to forsake their sins, and enter the 
church, and begin to be workers for Christ, and 
boys and girls, eight, nine, ten years old, are sent 
out to work for Christ, to preach the gospel by 
distributing tracts and by begging money for 
charitable purposes—and when children are sent 
out to beg money for charitable purposes they 
are on the high road to beg for themselves. There 
is too much begging in the church. Young peo- 
ple and grown people are sent forth to work for 
Christ as if the one thing, or the distinguishing 
thing, in working for the Lord Jesus Christ con- 
sisted in talking, in reading, in sending books to 
the heathen, and in having committees rushing 
about here and there and everywhere. These 
things are an important part of the work; but 
there is still a more important part of it. 

I think the bee that goes buzzing about the 
flowers in the spring is a very useful little animal ; 
but, after all, I think the flowers, that never stir 
or buzz, are full as interesting as he is, and far 
more important than he is. The buzzing bee 
gets a good deal of honey and lugs it away; but 
he would not get a particle if it were not for the 
silent flowers which contain it all. 

I do not object to activity: 1 commend it; but 
to make it the characteristic feature of men’s 
Christian life that they are running about and 
doing something; to make activity the evidence 
by which to judge of a change of heart or of a 
Christian disposition—that I do not believe in. 

How long, oh how long, shall wisdom cry in the 
streets and declare that the power of Christ and 
the gospel is to possess men with the victorious 


center of love, so that they shall think through | 


the atmosphere of love and will through the 
atmosphere of love and work through the at- 
mosphere of love, which shall be as a fountain 
that overflows both in summer and in winter, 
being neither scorched nor frozen? How long 
shall it be before the world will know that Chris- 
tianity is designed to make men sweet, and hum- 
ble, and self-denying, and patient with everybody 
but themselves, forgiving everybody but them- 
selves, criticising nobody severely but themselves, 
and loving themselves even less in some respects 
than their neighbor ? 

There is great danger of an external, rattling 
activity, which shall leave the heart cold and 
cheerless within, and which shall bear about a 
mechanical notion of religion as being a spirit of 
fermentation, which, when a man is converted 
and has joined the church, makes him feel that 
he must do a certain amount of work every year. 
Now, being a Christian is not that. Religion is 
the light of the disposition in your soul, which is 
to shine brighter and brighter even unto the per- 
fect day. 

Then, men are in danger of becoming arrogant 
and imperious. There are a great many persons 
who would not say that the churches to which 
they do not belong must work as their church 
works. We have gone so far, I think, toward the 
millennium that we are beginning to be content 
to let churches work according to their own spe- 
cial economy. We say to the Roman church—! 
do—‘*‘Go on. Perform your work in your own 
way. In whatever you do that is good I rejoice, 
and ill rejoice. I pray for you. I sympathize 
with you. lam not glad when I hear that you have 
met with any misadventure. I am glad when I 
hear of any success that has come to you.” To 
the Episcopal church—the church of my mother 
and the church of my admiration—I say, “‘ Go on. 
Do God's work according to the organization 
which you think to be the best, and which your 
fathers have handed down to you. I look upon 
all that you do for Christ as a victory for our 
common Saviour.” I say to the Methodist church, 
‘Go on in your glorious and thrice-blessed labor 
in behalf of the scattered populations of this 
continent. I sympathize with you, and pray for 
your welfare.” The Presbyterian church, the 
church of my own early life and labor—I say to 
her, as the Jews of old said to Jerusalem, “If I 
forget thee, may my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, and may my right hand forget its 
cunning. The blessing of God be with you. I 
could not take that crustaceous system on my 
back ; but goon. If Christ is effectively preached 
by thee, I am quite content to let thee preach in 
thine own way.” In my own Congregational 
church I am very willing to let other churches 
stand in their own freedom and preach in their 
own way. I have no long needle with a subtle 
thread by which I insist upon it that they shal! 
be sewed to my skirts. I have no methods by 
which I wish to restrict them to that which I 
think is best. All I charge upon them is that they 
shall see to it that the Christ whom they preach 
shall be a Christ that bas a heart in him, that he 
shall be not merely an old theologian, an old rea- 
soner, and that they preach him so that men shall 
conceive him to be the Soul of the universe, the 
Center of love, the governing Power of mankind, 
and the Emancipator of men that are thralled 
and overwhelmed by temptations and trials. So 
that they do this, I claim for them liberty to 
preach Christ as they will. 

We have got along about as far as that, I think ; 
and the number of men who seem to be coming 
into this feeling is increasing every year, blessed 
be God. 

But how many men, when they have gone into 
a neighbothood and worked long and hard to es- 
tablish a church, and expended much money, and 
when they find another church spreading itself 
over the whole district, and sucking the life out 
of their enterprise, and taking possession of it— 
how many men, under such circumstances, can 
stand and say, *‘ Well, blessed be God, I rejoice in 
their success, though it swallows up mine”? Can 
you give up your own success for the sake of the 
success of others? Paul could. He would have 
been glad to lay foundations forever. He was 
willing to do subterranean, invisible work, and 
let others do the work that was above ground, 
and that could be seen ; and he was willing that 
they should take all the glory. What he wanted 
was that the work should be done. Are you will- 
ing to work for the Lord Jesus Christ, are you 
willing to be spent in his service, and let others 
take the honor and the glory? Have you the 
royalty that Paul had which enables you to stand 


and see yourself overruled, thrown out, forgotten, 
imprisoned, and to say, as God is your judge, “I 
rejoice, yea, and wil/ rejoice”? These are ques- 
tions which test men. 

It was one of the strong points in Paul’s nature 
—not for criticism, but for self-condemnation to 
every minister of the gospel, to every Christian 
man, to me, to you, to everybody—that while the 
whole universe throbbed with one name, the name 
of Christ Jesus, while thrones and dominions on 
earth and principalities and powers in the invisi- 
ble world, all centered around about Jesus Christ, 
while the apostle felt that he was especially com- 
missioned to make the Saviour known to the whole 
world, while he was suffering unparalleled perse- 
cutions of every kind that he might fulfill this 
mission, while in this round and circuit of labor 
and suffering he was so conscious of everything 
that befell him that he knew whether it did or 
did not go to promote the caffse which he was 
pursuing, yet you will look in vain all through 
his epistles to find one single thought expressed 
which may be called an evidence of self-conceit. 
He was a proud man, but his pride was sanctified. 
He was sensitive to praise, but the sensibility was 
tranferred from him to his master, so that he no 
longer felt the sting. ‘‘I do not live,” he says; 
‘**I have killed one man and thatis Paul. If you 
want to find him look in Christ. I live in Christ, 
and he liveth in me.” He had so merged himself 
in the Master that bis personal identity was gone, 
Christ filled him, and he lived in Christ. Which- 
ever way the thought bappened to strike him, so 
he expressed it; and it came to the same center 
in either case. 

How beautiful, tlerefore, was the spectacle 
which he presented in his declining years,—as 
men would say, ‘“‘in his dark years,”—when he 
was lost out of society, when he could no longer 
go forth among men, and when he was chained in 
Rome. One might say, ** An old lion crippled in 
his eave.” Another might say, ‘‘An eagle in a 
eage.” No; neither. Paul shone like alightina 
dark place. He was to trouble and to adversity 
what stars are to midnight—luminous points 
which make darkness impossible. Helived in the 
closing years of bis life without arrogance ; with- 
out imposing his will upon other men; without 
suspecting those who were laboring around about 
him; without even cherishing acrimonious feel- 
ings toward those who were working to his dis- 


advantage. They poured scorn on his name, and 
contempt on him, and declared substantially that 
he was an impostor; and yet he said, looking 
upon them, “| rejoice in the work in so far as it 
relates to me;” forin order to make it relate to 
him they were obliged to preach Christ. Thus 
Christ was preached by them, and he rejoiced in 
it. He exhibited no ~— and no self-assertion. 
He was as simple as a child, and as beautiful as 
womanhood. 

Then consider how Paul rejoiced that others 
would have the credit for the work that he did. 
How many of us rejoice that others have the 
credit for the work that we do! Come, be honest. 
You might put it back to me, and say, ** Would 
you like to see an article that you had written, 
and that happened to be the child of a happ 


moment, printed in the newspapers, and going all. 


over, and understood to be an article written by 
some man who of all men was your antagonist? 
Would you like to write another, and have that 
a feather in hiseap? Would you like constantly 
to work, and see other people bear off the fruit of 
your labor?” Well, that t of me which is not 
Christian would not like it; but that part of me 
which is Christian would, and what proportion 
there would be of either of the two sides 1 could 
tell better when I sawit; yet I know perfectly 
well that that is a thing which we are called con- 
tinually to meet. We are—you are and I am— 
in this great sphere tempted to appropriate, and 
say, ‘* This is mine and that is mine ;” but God is 
working in such a vast sphere that it is just as 
pertinent for the threads in a loom to quarrel as to 
which is the most important in a brocade or silk 
on account of its color or texture or place, as for 
Christians to quarrel as to their proportion of the 
spoils of doing good. We are workers together 
with God ; and we are hardly punctuation points 
in his work. We cast in very little, and we do it 
very ope The best things that we do 
have to be touched up ; even our prayers have to 
be prayed over for us before they reach the 
superna! ear ; and for such as we are toclaim that 
we ought to have such and such credit for the 
good that is done in Christ’s name is unworthy 
of us, who call ourselves Christians. As far as 
asible we should desire to be crucified with 
thrist Jesus; and we should let all bitterness, all 
evil speaking, all jealousy, and all hatred, be 
quite pat away from us. 

Once more I must impress upon you the thought 
which I think to be radical and of transcendent 
importance—namely, that from the beginning until 
to-day the power of preaching has been, and 
hencetorth will be, not in ideas, but in disposition. 
The gospel is to be made known with effective 
power, not by ratiocination alone, nor by philos- 
ophy alone, nor by statements alone. These are 
subsidiary, collateral, auxiliary; but that which 
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constitutes the power of the gospel is divine dis- 
positions, sanctified hearts, and glorified love. 
‘The heroism, the generosity, the magnanimity, 
the sweetness, the peacefulness, the grandeur of 
that new estate in the spiritual man which dom- 
inates over the natural man and bears one as a 
light or as a song through the world—that is the 
power of the gospel. 

When I .think that it is for Christ that one 
stands to preach I am not afraid of examination 
in the matter of truth. I donot know as much as 
| think | onght to know, notwithstanding I know 
as much as many folks do who claim to knowa 
vreat deal more; but it is not lack of systematic 
orthodoxy, or knowledge of the wren | of the 
church or of its doctrines, or of dialectic skill, that 
weighs upon me; it is the ability to represent 
(hrist in my life, in my thought, in my feeling, in 
mv disposition ; it is the inability to realize even 
my own ideal; it is the sense that beyond my 
ideal, which is like a feeblefchild’s vision, there are 
such amplitudes of the divine element. At times 
it seems to me as though the universe abounds 
with the power of celestial love, so little of which 
I can take in—I, that am like a daisy-bud which, 
of allthe rain, can hold but three or four drops; 
and what are they to the continental showers 
with which he, who is God over all, blessed, and 
blessing forever, floods the heavens and the earth 
and the eternities’ And what am I, who am set 
to represent bim 

What ita butterfly should come winging its way 
into my house, and say to ime, “1 have been sent 
by the king of insects to represent you”? Howl 
should smile at the tnought of a butterfly repre- 
senting me! And yet my errand is greater, more 
awful and more impossible. I am an ambassador 
for Christ. [standin his stead as He in God's; 
and | am here to persuade you to be reconciled to 
glory, this bounty, this humility, meek- 
ness, this regnant goodness, that fills earth and 
heaven, and all time, and eternity itself; and oh, 
how little there is of it in ywe or in you! Who, 
with his voice, can represent the sounding sea? 
Who, with his voice and band, can represent the 
-Weeping storios of summer’ Who in any wise 
can represent Jehovab’ Who can represent bis 
Son. Well-beloved, whom we uresent to proclaim ? 
Who ts sufficient for these things ” 

All the more, then, let us strive for that which 
is representative of Christ—the peacefulness, the 
courage, the energy, the wisdom, which moves in 
an atmosphere of sweetness and love and is the 
power thereof. 

And may God grant that through the clouds of 
prejudice. through infiuite mistakes, through 
crooked ways and strait wavs, our feet may be 
suided, so that each and all of us shall yet, when 
we are rebuked for our wiserable partialisws, 
stand and see the King in his glory, and feel that 
weuare united together by the bonds of love which 
are the bonds of the universe. 


Religious Hews. 


THE CHURCHES. 
iostcn will not be ready for Messrs. Moody and Sankey un- 


tilthe 28th. Meanwhile the evangelists are keeping up the 
(hicego meetings, which are as large as ever. 


The tirst church in Dover. N. H., bas just published a new 
manual, containing a list of ministers, elders, and deacons 
from its tirs’ organization in 1638. A full list of the members 
trom Sept. 1717 to the present time is also included. 

The Woman's Board of Missions coiiperating with the 
American Board held its annual meeting in Boston last 
week.” Reports all showed progress. One of the most inter- 
esting undertakings of the year bas been the preparation for 
a home in Kioto, Japan, the money for which has been raised 
us a centennial offering from women and children in 
America. 


By a vote of 197 to 21, the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. (Rev. Dr. Brooks's), has determined 
to connect itself with the Northern Assembly. The church 
has been independent for some years, is a large and important 
one, full of vigor and life, and will be a valuable addition to 
the denomination. The minority wished to take the church 
to the Southern Assembly. 

A convention of Christian workers has been recently held 
in San Francisco to discuss the best methods of reaching the 
Chinese in that State. The topic considered was the follow- 
ing: “Can our churches be enlisted in the work?” An ad- 
journment was had until February, when the questions, 
* How to conduct the Chinese school,” and ** Can the Chinese 
converts be made useful among their country men?’ will be 
considered, 


Inder the direction of Rev. W. W. Bentley and otber 
pastors of Lancaster, Penn., a grand service was held in that 
city on the 15th in memory of the late Mr. P. P. Bliss. Nearly 
two thousand children were present with their parents and a 
collection was raised both for Mr. Bliss’s children and fora 
monument to the singer. The singing was inspiring. No 
doubt services wiil be beld ina great number of places for 
the same purpose, 


(m the occasion of Mr. Moody's final services in Chi- 
cawo, Jan. 164, it was announced that a considerable sum of 
money was needed to pay off the debt on Farwell Hall, which 
is oceupied by the Young Mén’s Christian Association, to 
continue these meetings, and to meet certain other obliga- 
tions incurred during the services there. A subscription was 
taken on the spot amounting to about $67,000, which is nearly 
the amount asked for. 


Phe directors of the American College and Education So- 
ciety were not able at their last meeting at Boston to make 


| their quarterlylappropriation to young men without violat- 
ing one of the Society’s fundamental principles—not to run 
in debt. They therefore adjourned their meeting to Feb. 7, 
in the hope that during the interval the churches will come 
to their help. The number of the Society's beneficiaries is 
300; the sum of money needed is $7,500. 


The Turks in their present zeal for reform are overhauling 
the internal affairs of the different Christian communities, 
Greek, Armenian, etc. The Protestant community. with no 
ecclesiastical head, and only a layman for the management 
of its secular affairs, puzzles them exceedingly. It does not 
come into any of their classifications. The Turkish official, 
however, who has the general oversight of these communi- 
ties, recently testified to his associates in the ministry that 
no community had so few internal dissensions as the Protes- 
tant. 


The President of Dartmouth College, in compliance with 
the will of the late Hon. L. R. Fletcher, of Boston, offers the 
next and third biennial prize of $500 for the best essay “ set- 
ting forth truth and reasoning calculated to counteract 
worldly influences, and impressing on the minds of all Cbris- 
tians a solemn sense of their duty to exhibit in their godly 
lives and conversation the beneficent effects of the religion 
they profess, and thus increase the efficiency of Christianity 
in Christian countries, and recommend its acceptance to the 
heathen nations of the world.” 


A number of New York business men in the vicinity of 
Wall Street recently met to consider the practicability of 
opening ‘a daily down-town prayer-meeting similar to the 
Fulton Street meeting, but to be held at a more convenient 
hour. It was proposed also to establish it rather as a means 
of bringing together the men of wealth and poorer men 
where they could talk over their wants in a Christian man- 
ner and extend mutual comfort to each otber. An effort is 
to be made to secure and fit up the old post office on ) assau 
Street for the place of meeting. 


The Congregational Church of Salem, Oregon, Rey. P. 8. 
Knight. pastor, bas adopted the plan of converting one 
prayer-meeting in every month into a woman's missionary 
meeting. The Woman’s Missionary Society of the church 
prepares the programme for the evening, which consists of 
prayers, Seripture readings, reading of extracts and reports 
from mission fields. The plan works well, its result being to 
add to the interest of the meeting, increase missionary con- 
tributions, interest and instruct the church in regard to mis- 
sion work, and to make the women feel that they have a 
definite part in the regular work of the church. 

That the Eliot church at Newton, Mass., has a live element 
in its membership is evident from the pains it takes to let no 
one within its fold be ignorant of its services, plans, and 
methods of church work. It prints a church record which 
gives the names of its pustor, deacons, standing committee, 
Sunday-school officers, and the residence of all the members. 
It gives a detailed account of benevolent contributions made 
last year and adds a list of the collections to be made in 1877. 
their time and object. It also prints its declaration and 
rules, the former reading : *‘ This church is an orthodox Con- 
gregational church, as that term is understood in the civil 
and ecclesiastical Courts of Massachusetts.”’ 


Writing from a sick bed, at his home in Fair Haven, Conn , 
Rev. Jobn 8. C. Abbott congratulates his recent charge on 
the wonderful improvement they have made in their house 
of worship, and the harmony they have preserved from first 
to last in arranging their plans. Of bimself he says: * There 
is no probability that I stall ever again enter the churcb until 
Iam brought in for my burial. I have often spoken to you 
of the victory which religion gives over death. I now, in 
daily anticipation of my departure, find all that I have said to 
you more than realized! No language can tell how happy I 
am in anticipation of tbe arrival of the summons for my as- 
cension, through the clustering worlds of infinite space, to 
my heavenly home.” Rev. H. C. Hovey is the present pastor 
of the Fair Haven Church. 

A Canada correspondent sends us an interesting account of 
a stirring temperance campaign they have just bad :n the 
city of Kingston. An act of the Canadian Parliament in 1874 
permits the municipalities and counties to pass, by popular 
vote, a local by-law somewhat similar to the * Local Option” 
law of the United States, prohibiting all sale of intoxicating 
liquors in quantitiesjof less than five gallons. This, of course, 
if thoroughly carried out, would amount to virtual probibi- 
tion. The act has been passed already in a number of 
counties, but Kingston is the first example of its being 
brought forward inacityor town. The vote was preceded by 
a petition signed by three thousand women of the place, ask- 
ing the Council for the passing of the by-law, and by several 
public meetings. One of the latter was broken up by rougbs, 
The canvas was spirited, but the temperance people lost the 
day by a vote of 659 against 765. Thisis accepted only as a 
check and not a defeat, and the contest will be renewed at 
some future time. 


Speaking of the new Yale College Hymnal, the ** New Eng- 
lander” says that the work of selection, arrangement and 
editing has been a labor of love performed by one who was 
remarkably fitted for it, as well by his familiar knowledge 
and love ot sacred verse as by his power of faithful industry 
and dread of prominence for himself. The book is to be used 
at daily morning prayers and in the Sunday service of the 
chapel, and is of course adapted to the peculiar congregation 
for which itis prepared. It therefore omits entirely certain 
classes of hymns, as designed for occasions which do not 
occur in the experience of a college church. For instance, 
hymns adapted rather for private use, which make the hymn- 
book a help to personal devotion, are rather less fully repre- 
sented in this collection. There are, fewer doctrinal hymns, 
fewer of sad strain, fewer containing the phraseology of the 
Old Testament, than are usually found. There are also many 
hymns from more recent English authors, which are compara- 
tively unknown among us pow but may well become familiar 
in our churches. To each hymn is prefixed a brief phrase 
from Scripture, and the full name of the author is added at 
the end. Special care, also, has been taken to give the pure 
original text of the hymns. 


It belongs to Rey. Arthur Tooth, Vicar of St. James's 
Hatcham, to have stirred up a first-class ecclesiastical rum- 


pus. He isa ritualist, and’ for indulging in extreme ritual- 


istic practices the Church courts, under the provisions of 
the new Public Worship Regulation Act, lately suspended 
him from bis office. But Mr. Tooth at last accounts proposed 
to fight it out, and his first steps show that he isa man of bis 
word. The papers report that he has had his bed taken into 
his vestry and never leaves the premises, for fear lest some 
one might dispossess bim during his absence. Excitement 
in the case increased considerably when at last the Bishop of 
the diocese sent another clergyman to officiate in his pulpit, 
for Mr. Tooth refused to allow him access to altar and pulpit, 
and was supported in this act of contumacy by bis church- 
wardens aud others, who joined to form a cordon, which the 
unfortunate intruder, who was simply obeying the law, was 
unable to pass. Asif to show his utter contempt for the de- 
cisions of the court, and to make his rebellion still more 
flagrant, the service both on Sunday and Christmas Day was 
more Romish than ever. On Christmas Day, the “ Times” 
says, “there was a procession more elaborate thanany which 
has yet been witnessed in St. James's. Two crossbearers were 
followed by acolytes and choristers, and at accustomed 
points six very beautiful banners were carried in the pro- 
cession. One of these was a white moire-antique banner 
edged with blue, having in the center what might be called 
a monogram of the Blessed Virgin, and on the top the words 
embroidered, * Sancti Dei Genitriz.’ Another banner repre- 
sented the chalice and the host, as both are known in the 
Roman Catholic Church, &c. When the Communion was cel- 
ebrated, nine acolytes elevated immense wax candles as high 
as they could hold them, bells were kept ringing. and the 
whole chancel was clouded with incense."” Waat the end of 
this will be the English papers do not predict; but the situ- 
ation is interesting. 


Y. M. C. A. 


New Associations have been organized at Northumberland 
and Elysburg, Pa. 

Mr. A. B. Charpie has accepted the General Secretaryship 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Y.M. C. A. 

An Association has recently been organized at Waterloo, 
N. Y., with E. C. Pierson, President, M. M. Camp, Secretary. 

Mr. J. K. H. Sammis of Terra Haute, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed by the State Committee State Secretary for Indiana. 

Twenty conversions are reported at Kerneysville, W. Va.,in 
answer to prayer during the day and week especially set 
apart by the Y.M.C. A. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Y. M.C. A. have selected Mr. D. L. 
Ogden of that city as General Secretary in place of Mr. F. L. 
Smith removed to Brooklyn. 

From the report just rendered by the Railroad Branch of 
the Y. M.C. A. of Altoona, Pa.. we learn that the reading- 
room attendance has increased 900 in six months, and the 
attendance at the religious meetings has increased 110. 

The third annual Convention of the Y. M. C. A. of Virginia 
met at Petersburg Jan.12. Messrs. T. K Cree and George A. 
Hall were present and represented the International work. 
The Convention was a decided success. The State Executive 
Committee was instructed to secure a State Secretary, and a 
resolution was passed commending the work for colored 
men. 

The devotional committee of the Y. M. C. A. of Morris- 
town, N. J., rendered a very interesting report recently. 
Nearly 400 religious services have been conducted by the As- 
sociation under the auspices of this committee during the 
year past. Jails, alms-houses, cottages, schoo! buildings, etc. 
have alike been made places of prayer. Conversions have 
followed and the Association has been much encourag:d. 
The poor of the city have not been forgotten by this com- 
mittee. Fuel and clothing have been distributed, and alto- 
gether the results have been very gratifying. 


PERSONAL. 

—Rev. Geo. L. Raymond becomes Professor of Oratory at 
Williams College. 

—Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, declines the call to the 
Unitarian church of Quincy, Mass. 

—The Congregational church of Putnam calls Rev. Edward 
O. Bartlett, formerly of Pittsfield, Maes. 

—Rev. C. A. Hampton, of the Pilgrim Church. Minneapolis, 
resigns his pastorate and the church accepts his decision. 

—Rev. Jobn C. Lord, for thirty-eight years pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, died last Sunday, aged 
71. 

—Rev. Dr. Quint, now residing at Dover, N.H., is regaining 
his health. For recreation in literary work, he is revising 
the Wentworth Gen alogy. 

—Rev. Dr. Aldace Walker resigns the pastorate of the 
church in Wallingford, Vt., which he has filled with great 
acceptance for fifteen years past. 

—The late Mr. George Moore, of London, left half a mill- 
ion for charitable purposes. London hospitals, missions, 
societies, etc , come in for most of the bequest. 

—Rey. R. B. Snowden, formerly of the Congregational 
church at Darien, Conn., was recently ordained as an Epis- 
copal clergyman at Brooklyn, by Bishop Littlejobn of Long 
Island. 

—Rev. C. W. Everest, secretary of the Episcopal Society for 
the Increase of the Ministry, and for severa! years Principal 
of the Rectory School at Hamden, Conn., died at Waterbury 
last week. 

—Sir Titus Salt, who died in Yorkshire, England, gave 
about $1,000.000 to benevolent and charitable objects during 
the last thirty years of his life. His philanthropic measures 
in the interests of the working classes, as carried out in the 
village of Saltaire, are frequently referred to in the English 
papers. 

—Rev. J. M. Sturtevant Jr. has resigned the charge of the 
Congregational church Denver, Col.. and will be greatly 
missed ; over 100 additions to the church during his pastorate 
of three years. He goes to Grinnell, lowa. More religious 
interest at present prevails in the church of Colorado Springs 
than has ever before been known. 

—Rev. E. P. Terbune, D.D., of the Reformed Church, and 
lately of Newark, is in Rome, occupied in chapel work. His 
services are held in the building owned by the American 
Methodists, which has been kindly granted for bis use at 
hours when it is not occupied with Italian work. He reports 
a favorable reception by all parties, and is much encouraged. 
The American Union Church at Florence is under the care of 
Rev. Mr. Langmuire, formerly of Morristown, N. J. 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY, JAN. 15, 1877. 

At the Constantinople Conference the 
Powers modified their terms in favor of the 
Turks; the Porte has reserved its decision. 
—_—Gen. Queroga has been shot in Mexico, —— 
President Orton of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company appeared before the House, 
in answer to a summons, and was remanded 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.—— 
Gov. Packard commands the Nicholls Legis- 
lature at New-Orleans to disperse.——Great 
damage caused by ice on the Ohio River.—— 
Shameful disclosures made respecting the 
management of the N. Y. Security Life Insur- 
surance and Annuity Company. Perjury and 
deceit in the office; assets less than WO per 
cent. of the liabilities. 

TUESDAY, JAN. 16. 

Senators Blaine, Windom, Ferry, and Hoar 
are re#lected.——In the senate a bill waa in- 
troduced providing for the coinage of silver 
dollars to be used in the redemption of Treas- 
ury notes, and one providing for a new ocean 
telegraph line. The presence of troops in 
Petersburg, Va.. on election day was the sub- 
ject of a resolution and long speeches. The 
power of Congress to compel the production 
of the papers of the Louisiana Returning 
Board occasioned a long debate in the House. 
——Lord Salisbury urges tae Sultan to accept 
the conference terms. 

WEDNESDAY, 


The compromise on the electoral count 
agreed upon, the plan adopted is that of a 
count by tellers, no rejection of a State ex- 
cept by the vote of both houses, and a board 
of arbitration to settle questions when the 
houses cannot agree.-——The principal discus- 
sions in the Senate were upon the stationing 
troops at Petersburg, Va., and in the House 
upon the arrest of the Returning Board of 
Louisiana for contempt; the arrest was or- 
dered.——The directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company subpeenaed to Washing- 
ton.—— Baron von Werther instructed to de- 
fer signing the final protocol at the Conference 
until Prince Bismarck authorizes him to sign. 
— Ohio legislative committee looking into 
the Ashtabula disaster. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 18. 


The Turkish Grand Council unanimously 
reject the terms proposed by the Conference: 
war between Russia and Turkey expected in 
consequence.——Canada Board of Trade re- 
commend protective duties against American 
products.——-Gov. Saunders elected Senator 
from Nebraska.——The only dissenting voice 
in the Turkish Council against rejecting the 
Conference torms was that of the Armenian 
Protestant Bishop, who suggested that the 
decision should be left to the discretion of 
the Government. He was shouted down, the 
Council being all of the opinion that the Govy- 
ernment was not entitled to decide such a 
momentous question. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 19. 


Western Union Telegraph Company agrees 
to surrender all campaign telegrams asked for 
by Congress.——-W hiskey and tobacco manu- 
facturers in the South so numerous and law- 
less that the army is called upon to assist in 
their arrest.——The Compromise Bill the prin- 
cipal political topic in Washington. Its fate 
not predicted as yet; Senator Edmunds favors 
it.——The Eastern position unchanged. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 2. 


Long contest for Lilinois Senatorship—Gen. 
Logan still leading, with Gen. Palmer secqnd. 
——Turkish Conference breaks up. The Rus- 
sian minister at the last session declares that 
the responsibility for the failure of peace 
terms rests with Turkey, and that her attitude 
must be accepted as a provocation. The Czar 
to act for bimself hereafter if the Turks re- 
sume hostilities in Servia.— Congressmen of 
both parties divided on the Compromise Bill. 
——Investigations as to the management of 
the Children’s Orphan Fold in this city show 
ill-treatment and abuse of the inmates. Rev. 
Edward Cowley to retire from the superin- 
tendency. 


Jinancial. 


_ From Monday, Jan. 15, to Saturday, 
Jan, 20. 


Montey. Wednesday, Saturday, 
IT. 
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Owners of United States Securities are often 


perplexed by the various designations of their 


bonds, and are unable to ascertain satisfactorily 
their existing status in the market. Mesers. Fisk 
and Hatch have issued a compact little pamphiet 
giving all such information in a most convenient 
form for reference. 

ve days. 3 days. 
455@4.53 56 6.53% @4.85 


au N.Y. G.R. 1887... 116 
do Be. "MH..... 32% N.Y. 68, G.C. 1887... 116 
fa, "SS 32% N.Y. 66.G.L. 1988... — 
do N.Y. 68, G.L., 1801... 121% 
do G.L. 1808. . 121% 
Ark. ts, tunded .¥. és, G.L. 1885... 121 
do Ta, L.R&Ft. .Y. G.L. 1876... — 
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76, M.O. 4K... W AC. 
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Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan, 20, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 4,282 pkgs. 
Exports, 3278 pkas. At the lower scale of prices 
there has been more doing. There were sales of 
Chenang® and Delaware dairies at 2@%Me@277@2s cts., 
also Northern Welch at 25@277 cts., and fresh West- 
ern corn meal make at 25@90 cts. This fresh West- 
ern coming so late into winter supplants the sale 
of more or less early make state butter, and the 
product of Western creameries fresh from the 
churn takes the lead among the finest stock offer- 
ed. We quote: Finest Sept. and Oct. creamery 
make, 3%6@40c.;) private dairy, finest fall, 3i@36c. ; 
private dairy, good to choice fall, 2@28c.; winter 
made common stock, 20@25c.; middie and southern 
tler counties, entire dairies, fine, 28@30c.; North. 
ern Welch dairy, fine, 277@30c,; N. Y. State dairy, 
wood to choice, 24@26c.; Western fresh mil! butter, 
: Fine fresh roll butter, 18@22c.; debris of 
the market, 15@18c.; grease,  @M. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 1,329 boxes. 
Exports, 20,046 boxes. Cable 68s. Gold, 106%. There 
has been more doing for export. One sale of a fac- 
tory, 1.200 boxes good stock, but part skimmed at 
10c. ; one factory, 600 boxes ful! stock colored Lon- 
don cheese, Aug. Sept. and Oct. make, inclusive, at 
ldc.,and'there were a few tip and fancies sold up to 
14K%@lbde., and domestic trade bought more freely. 
We quote : State factory fancy September and 
October make, l4 \@15c.; State factory, prime, early 
make, 18@lc.; State factory, fair to good. 12@13c. ; 
Western fair to good, early make, Wie@l2\kc.; West- 
ern choice flat and Cheddar cheese, id@lic.; 
skimmed, sour off flavored cheese, 4@sc. 

Egge*.—The mild weather has caused a decline 
in prices, and more stock,is arriving. We quote: 
Fresh near-by marks, per dozen, M@35c.; West- 
ern, Southern and Canada, per dozen,: 32@4c.; 
limed eggs, 

Dried Apples.—State, siiced, 4«@5c.; quar- 
ters, 4K%@5\c. per pound. 

Dressed Poultry.—We quote: Turkeys. per 
pound, li@idec.; chickens, S@llc.; ducks, 10@13c. 

Beans.—Marrows, per bush., $2.35@§2.50; medi- 
ums, per bush., $2.25@§2.40. 

Apples.— We quote: Western New York select- 
ed, $1.75@82.00; mixed lots, $1.25@$81.75. 

Cranberries.—Choice bushel crates, $2.0@ 
$2.75. 

Oranges.—Florida, per 100, $2@$3. 

Game.—Venison, whole deer, 7@%c.; venison 
saddies, ; grouse, per pair, 6@80c.; rabbits 
per pair, 15@25c. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & 00., 
New YorK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 


AGIC LANT NS AND STEREOP- 


Trans- 
Glass, Photographic Materials. 
first premtum at Vienva ry Philadelphia. 


Fancy Mixed Cards, latest styles, with name, 
0c. postpaid. Nassau Card Cen Nassau, N.Y. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Celered Pressed Brick 
Batt, Perceiain Ba@, 
Blue Biack, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St. 
New Yor«, JAN. 16TH, 1877. 

The demand for Government Bonds 
for investment is now more general 
and widespread, among all classes, 
than at any previous period for a 
long time. To meet the numerous in- 
quirtes from intending investors for 
information on the subject, we have 
published, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, a new and revised edition of our 
‘Memoranda C oncerning Govern- 
ment Bonds,” copies of which may be 
had upon application. 

te” Holders of the Five-Twenties 
recently called in, maturing April 
10th, who desire to re-invest the pro- 
ceeds, can receive their full value in 
cash, or in exchange for other Govern- 
ment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Choice and Safe investments. 
7, 8, AND 10 PEK CENT. 


CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 
INSURANCE AND BANK STOCKS. 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS AND BONDS. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES. 


INTEREST ALWAYS — PAID. 
For sale at desirable prices b 


Albert H, & Co., 
BANKERS, BROKERS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 
NO. 43 PINE 8T., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—-INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR SPE- 
CIALTY 2% YEARS. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

= We guarantee, as an assurance 

hat we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. in over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land under forgclossre. Serd 
for particulars and references. J. B. WAT-~ 
KINS & CO... LAWRENCE, KAN... or HENRY 
DICKINSON, Manager 2 Cedar Street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1418 Chestout Philadelphia. 
wrers, Teachers, Business 
Men, and al! classes of advanced Students. Atten- 
lon to Conversation and Oratory, Vocal Culture, 
leading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
rants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Send for 
atalogue. Second Winter Term opens Feb. —_ 
J. Ww. SHOEMAK , Presiden 
AMILY H OL, Berlin, Ct., Mise C. R. 
Churchill, for thirteen years in New Haven. 
Healthful Sonaaioes Thorough instruction and 
kind Christian anve, Winter Term, Jan. 3. ers 
to Rev. Dr. ard Bacon and other patrons. 


Boardina School, miles from 
Croton-on-Hudson. C. B. Warring. A.M. 


Pays for@5 LESSONS at the 
$I NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
eminent Teache Pupils ia 


rs. 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hal 


Pennsylvania Military Academ 
Chester, Delaware Co., Pa. Session reopens 


For circulars iy to 
COL. ODORE HYATT., President. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
MTH ST. AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


And Milward’s “ Helix” Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


NOW WE’VE COT 


r 

. Address OUR YOUN 

Les M CAZINE, Box 30, Boston, Mass. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor tpon the Advwer- 
tiser and the Publi r by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


“The Glory of America ix her Women.” 
WANT —-AGENTS to sel! my Dew and very 
* attractive book. The Women of the 
Century."" A fine chance for first-class canvuseers: 
nothing like it: meeting with splendid success. 
B. B. RUSSELL. Pablisher. Boston. Mase. 


ASENTS. WANTED to sell the 


f Meedy and Sankey. end 

SOc. for complete copy of bok and full ont- 

fit. We have an of Theological and 
Sunday-School vooks, all 

N. TIBBALS & SONS. pa Park Row, New York. 


$510$20 


As @ sample of our work we 
win send 25 assorted Visiting 
Cards, with your name finely 
sella and a neat (‘ard Case, 


for léc., or 1°23 samples 
3c. stamp. Agents wanted. 
Try us. 2. Fulton, } 


ANTED! SALESMEN « a salary of 81200 > 

year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. ne 
PEDDLING. Hote! and eX penses pa 
Address, Mowtron Co., Cincinnati. 


success of Agents With tue 
nifeent new combinet oa of 


the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
MARVELOUS. 


IRST-CLASS AGENTS.—New Patents. Sell at 
sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st. N. Y. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. lo. 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars iree. J.W orth & Co.St. Lguis,. Mo. 


$3.04 ATCHES. Cheapest in the 
wor Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER 


¢ AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


JENTEN’L EXHIBITION 


and illustrated. The ly 
low price work. only 

Treats of the entire history. grand build- 

= wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, 
chance of 100 years to coin money 

fast, as one wants this work. 1.000 agents« 
appointed first four weeks. 5, wanted. For 
full particulars address quickly, HUBBARD BRos.. 

Pubs., Phila... Pa., Cinn., O., Ch cago, Il. or Spring- 

field, “Mass. ‘CAUT! ON.— Be not decetred by prem- 

ature Douks assuming official,.”’ etc. 


$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
term?’ free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


their money $3) Hoe Dr. 
Py ~ ($2) ceipt 
dress Dr.Chase’s Print- 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
World 


A K contains 8 
sheets of a 18 evve 


pen holder golden and a piece of Valuable 
Com piete sam with gold-plated 
ry adios’ fn fancy Set, pin am! 
§ cents. 5 packages, with assorted Jew. 


1 ‘3s Patent Lever Watch free to all agents. 
2 a our Chron made by Agents selling 
Boar romos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 1:23 samples, 


NOTICE. We have tne 

largest and best selling 

Packagelino the 
t 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
sent, Cents. Llustrated (a 
alogue RD’s SONS, BOSTON 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DOR. C.M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration to a 
state of perfect mental and physica! vigor, wil! 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

BosToN, Now. 1, 1874. 

It is my. estutes that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica) profession, The theory of it 
is 80 rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable persona! benefits derived 
from his treatment in my own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

w. BR. ALGER. 


25 FANCY 15 sty les. with name, l0c., 
& postpaid. B. Husted, ! Nassau, Renns.Co.N.Y¥ 


CONSUMPTION, 


Weak Langs, Threat Diseases, indiges- 
tiea,General Debility, Loss of Vigor and Appe- 
tite, aod all diseases arising from Poverty of the 
Blood. speedily and radically cured by 


WINCH ESTER’S HV POPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottie. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW \ ORK 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 


romo Cards, or XS Scroll. or DW Whi 
Samples, with name. Reture Mail. Thou- 


G CANNGN, Dox Wostoa, Mess. 
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Vor. XV., No. 4. 


Che Household. 


STARCHING AND IRONING. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


E have many requests, the past week, for 

advice and information about making 
starch, how to use it, and how toiron weil. Know- 
ing that however unexceptionably the washing 
may be done it brings little comfort if the starch 
is lumpy or inclined to stick and the ironing a 
complete failure, we take pleasure in trying to 
furnish assistance, and give such rules as we have 
found to bring good and satisfactory results. 

Washing, starching, and ironing are closely al- 
lied, and every housekeeper is wise who makes 
herself so familiar with this work in every partic- 
ular that, even though she may never find it 
necessary to do it with her own hands, she can 
examine any who apply for a laundress’s po- 
sition understandingly, and so easily and unhesi- 
-tatingly that the applicant sees at once that she 
will not be easily duped. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that being a good washer merely is not 
sufficient. That is well as far as it goes; but of 
little avail unless united with the other qualifica- 
tions. Clothes will never look well if the starch- 
ing and ironing are carelessly or ignorantly done, 
and the starching is quite as important as any 
part of the work. — 

The first thing to be done when the clothes are 
all dried and ready to be taken from the line is to 
place the clothes-pin basket near by, so as to drop 
in the pins as fast as taken off. If not windy it is 
better to carry the basket in one hand, and take 
off every pin, and deposit in it before removing 
the clothes—then one is sure that none are lost. 
This done, have two clothes-baskets near. Put 
all the fine articles into one, the coarse into the 
other, as they are taken from the line. 

As soon as the /ine is free take it down at once ; 
roll on a reel, so that it may not knot and tangle 
when not used, and carry it with the basket or 
bag of pins at once to the house to be put imme- 
diately in their proper place. Much time is wasted 
by handling things over time and time again, be- 
fore they are at last deposited where they belong. 

The pins and line having been put in place, the 
baskets of clothes may be brought in and ar- 
ranged for starching—the table linen, bed linen and 
all fine clothes placed in separate piles; flannels, 
muslins and colored clothes by themselves also ; 
thus having everything systematically arranged, 
ready for folding or starching. When this is fin- 
ished the starch may be made. 

Of course a tea-kettle of boiling water is all ready 
for this work. A clean, bright tin starch-dish or 
_kettle should be kept for making starch, and 
used for nothing else. Put the dry starch into 
this dish or kettle, and stir into it just enough 
cold water to make a stiff paste, then pour in the 
boiling water gradually with one hand while stir- 
ring constantly with the other to prevent any 
lumps. This done, set the kettle over the fire, 
and let it boil slowly about five minutes. Throw 
in a little salt and a piece of wax or sperm candle. 
If that cannot be had, a small piece of butter, 
with only the salt that is in it, will answer. 
Either of these will prevent the starch adhering 
to the smoothing-iron. But we think butter may 
turn the linen yellow, and are not ever satisfied 
with its use. It is well to keep some white, clear 
gum Arabic in a bottle, dissolved and always ready 
for use. A teaspoonful or two, according to the 
quantity of starch, stirred in after the starch is 
brought to a boil, in connection with sperm or 
wax, gives a fine polish and makes ironing easy. 
Two teaspoonfuls of kerosene to every pint of 
starch has been recommended instead of wax, 
sperm or butter. It is claimed that it gives a far 
more perfect polish than anything else, entirely 
prevents the starch sticking, giving unrivalled 
gloss to linens, and causing lace and muslins to 
be ironed very smoothly without drawing. The 
smell is unpleasant while ironing, but it is said to 
entirely disappear when the articles are perfectly 
dry. We have never tried the kerosene, but its 
vouchers seem trustworthy. 

The starch should be strained as goon as it has 
boiled enough. A very fine wire sivve is good for 
that purpose, ora linen bag. After straining, set 
the starch-dish into a pan or kettle of boiling wa- 
ter and dip the articles into it, taking muslin and 
fine linen first. Dip them into the scalding-hot 
starch, then hold up from the kettle to drain and 
cool alittle. Dip the hand into a dish of cold wa- 
ter, which should be near by, or sprinkle a little 
cold water over the article just to cool it suffi- 


ciently to squeeze out without burning the hand ; 
then roll up tightly in a clean towel, and set the 
garments starched away in a cool place over- 
night, taking care that they are not kept where 
they will sour in warm weather or freeze in win- 
ter. Some advise keeping the starch-roll up for 
several days, or till the coarse ironing is finished. 
We cannot agree with this plan. Fold the clothes 
as early as can be done after washing is finished 
Monday, and let them stand all night, and till a 
few of the coarser things are ironed. Then, when 
the fire is in a good condition, and the irons are 
at just the right heat, begin the fine ironing and 
keep at that till all is done. 

Unless the sun is very warm and clear and a 
windless day, it is bad policy to hang the clothes 
out after starching, especially the thinnest things. 
The wind will snap the starch out of them, or a 
damp day will destroy all the stiffening qualitjes 
of the starch; but when clothes are dried out in 
the open air it becomes necessary to sprinkle and 
iron in a few hours. 

It is recommended by some, as soon as an ar- 
ticle is starched, to pull in shape as smoothly as 
possible, and lay it on to an old sheet and 
cover with another thin cloth. Then fold these 
together to fit the wringing-machine, and pass 
them through it. This squeezes out all the moist- 
ure possible, and presses all the small lumps of 
starch. In this case they are ready to be ironed 
immediately, and, we are told, iron very easily 
after the wringing. We have never tried it. 

We must leave more hints on starching and 
ironing till next week. 


RECEIPTS. 
POTATO CROQUETTES. 


Boil and mash a quart of potatoes (cold mashed 
potatoes will do, though they are not so nice), 
season with butter, pepper and salt, beat in two 
well beaten eggs, roll into balls, or shape in a 
pear-shaped glass. Then fry in hot lard, or bake 
in a buttered pan till brown. If too stiff thin 
with a little milk. 

QUIRLED POTATOES. 


Boil potatoes, when hot press lightly through a 
colander into a dish or platter. Sprinkle over a 
little salt, and set in an oven a moment to dry, 
not brown, before sending to the table. 

This is an attractive dish, and is very nice. 

RICE CROQUETTES. 


For a side dish or dessert, wash a half pound of 
rice and cook slowly in a quart of milk. When 
done stir in four ounces of sugar, and simmer until 
the rice is soft and dry. Then beat one or two 
eggs and mix thoroughly with the rice. When 
cool roll into small balls, or into any fanciful 
shape. Dip in beaten egg and bread crumbs, and 
fry in hot butter or lard. 

If to be used as dessert flavor with lemon or 
vanilla, and before dipping the balls into beaten 
egg press a small hole in each and fill with any 
kind of preserves. ,Close the hole up with rice, 
and then fry.—[Every day’s needs. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


THE MOUSE, THE ROOSTER, AND 
THE CAT. 
A FABLE. 
By GRANDFATHER. 

My Dear Boys: 

READ a little story ina French book to-day 

which I thought I would like to tell you. It 
is a kind of story called a fable. A fable is a story 
that is not true, but only made up, about animals 
talking and acting like real persons, and meant to 
show some important truth, which is put at the 
end and is called the moral. 

This fable is about a little mouse—a very little 
one—a kind of a baby mouse, not so big as your 
thumb. One day he thought he would go out 
into the yard to see what he could find. His 
mother advised him not to go, but to stay with 
her, and his brothers and sisters, in their warm 
nest in a hole under the shed. But he would go. 

In a short time he came back running as fast as 
he could, and seeming to be in a dreadful fright. 

His mother asked him what was the matter. 

**Oh, mother!” said he, ‘‘I have had such a ter- 
rible fright. I was scared almost out of my senses. 
I saw a dreadful wild animal in the barnyard. He 
had something that looked like feathers ali over 
him, and a pair of arms or something, one on each 
side, and he flapped his sides with them. 

**] was very much afraid of him—he was such 
an awful looking thing. But pretty soon I saw 


another beautiful animal lying down on a sunny 
flat stone, so gentie and kind that I was sure he 
would take care of meif I could only get tohim. He 
was all covered with soft fur, just like such as we 
have, and he had smooth and soft balls for feet, 
that could not hurt anybody, and he looked at 
me so gently, and seemed so kind, as if he was 
glad to see me, and was only waiting for me to 
comme nearer; but just then that other dreadful 
animal jumped up to the top of the fence, flap- 
ping his arms upon his sides; and he screamed 
out with such a frightful screech—enough to 
frighten all the world! I turned and ran back 
here just as fast as I could run!” 

‘**Pooh !” said the old mouse, ‘‘ that was noth- 
ing but the rooster crowing! He never does any- 
body any harm. But that other gentle looking 
animal that you wanted to get to was the cat. In 
those soft and harmless looking balls at her feet 
were some long and terribly sharp claws, all bid- 
den away, ready to catch you with as soon as you 
came near. She would have eaten you up at one 
mouthful. She was only slyly waiting for you to 
come near enough fur her to spring at you and 
catch you.” 

MORAL. | 

It is not safe to trust too much to appearances. 

They are often very deceitful. 


HOW LOTTY WENT TO THE MATINEE. 


By ANNA NORTH. 


HERE was such a hubbub when school was 

dismissed ; there had been a big man up to 

see Professor Francis, who, after he had read some 

bits of paper which he presented, shook hands 
with him and invited him to address the school. 

He told them he was going to give a ‘‘ Matinee” 
in Brown’s Hall at four o’clock that afternoon and 
that the Board of Education was desirous that 
every scholar in all the seven Ward-schools of 
Stoneford should be there to see his wonderful 
sun-pfcture tour extending from America, the 
land of the free and the home of the brave, through 
all the most noted localities of the Old World, 
back to the stupendous Centennial Panorama in 
Fairmount Park and ending at the tomb of the 
great and honored Washington, first in war, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
It would be worth more to them than a whole 
term of Geography and History, and all for the 
small sum of ten centsapiece. All thisand a great 
deal more *‘ Professor” Romaine set forth to the 
scholars, and the buzz of excitement hardly 
waited forthe noon bell to ring before it burst 
out in the wildest confusion. 

Lotty was the only one who didn’t say anything, 
but her eyes shone and she looked thoughtful 
and anxious. 

‘*Shall you go, Lotty Reed ?” asked a soft little 
voice. Amy Dale was always nice to Lotty, 
because she looked scared and wore a faded calico 
dress. 

**T guess not,” said Lotty. 

**O, why not? I expect it will be beautiful, and 
so instructive,” said Amy in her precise little 
way. 

‘* Mother won't let me,” said Lotty shortly. 

‘*] think you must have an awful mean mother,” 
somebody said. 

**She isn’t any such thing !” said Lotty, looking 
as angry as her round, good-natured little face 
was capable of doing. Then she turned and ran 
off down the street toward home. Lotty didn’t 
know what ‘‘ Matinee” meant, only something 
wonderful, and that there would be beautiful 
pictures as large as the side of a room. She 
walked more and more slowly and looked more 
and more anxious as she drew near home. She 
couldn’t help hoping after all, perhaps mother 
would have to let her go if the Board of Education 
said so. For once Jimmy Reed had gone straight 
home from school. He had brought in two arm- 
fuls of wood! What could be going to happen ! 

‘Shall I cut some kindlings, mother? Don’t 
you want a pail of water?” he asked just as Lotty 
opened the door. 

*“Jimmy’s getting to be an awful good boy,” 
thought she, in sweet, sisterly forgetfulness of his 
hateful, teasing ways. Mrs. Reed sat looking over 
a long, narrow hand bill while she waited for the 
potatoes to bake. 

mother,” said Lotty, ‘“‘ there's going to be 
a matin-something and they want all the scholars 
to go !” 

‘** Oh pshaw |” said Jimmy, ‘‘ that’s all you know. 
‘Taint anything you can understand. Mother, 
‘The Board’ wants every scholar that studies 
jography to be sure to go, and ‘Professor Francis 
says we will understand things we never could 
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learn in the book.” It wasanew thing for Jimmy 
Reed to take any interest in ‘‘ jography.” 

‘Yes, I expect it’s a pretty good thing,” said 
Mrs. Reed, laying down the paper. 

‘*Can't I go to see the pictures, mother ?” asked 
Lotty, faintly. 

‘*Now, Lotty Reed, you needn't tease a single 
word !” said her mother, sticking the fork spite- 
fully into the potatoes. ‘‘I can’t let but one of 
you go and Jimmy is the oldest and he'll learn 
something from it. You can’t go and that’s all 
there is about it,” she added, all the mure sharply 
because she couldn’t bear to look at the sorrowful 
little face. Lotty didn’t feel hurt, she knew that 
the money was the reason. 

Poor child! every scholar in the room was 
going, and among them all there was not one that 
would have longed to go as Lotty did. The tears 
kept dropping on her book, but she was always a 
quiet little thing and nobody noticed her. When 
school was dismissed and the gaily dressed throng 
poured down the street, Lotty in her faded little 
red cape and hood followed forlornly after and 
watched them go up the stairs into the Hall. 
Almost unconsciously she was carried on step by 
step with the constantly increasing stream of chil- 
dren until she reached the first landing where a 
large, good natured lady, the professor's” wife, 
sat selling tickets and dropping the money intoa 
leather hand bag. When the rush was over she 
noticed Lotty’s tear-stained, woe-begone face 
vainly trying to get a giimpse into the Hall as the 
door swung to and fro. 

‘What is the matter, little girl?’ she asked. 
‘* Have you lost your money ?” 

ma’am,” sobbed Lotty, ‘‘I didn’t haveany.” 

‘*“Well, never mind ; don’t cry ; here's a ticket. 
Take it and go along in.” 

Lotty could hardly believe her senses, but she 
said, ** Thank you, ma’am,” and her face was like 
sunshine. She didn’t know that she ought to give 
her ticket to the door keeper and while he was 
attending to some High-school pupils she walked 
in unnoticed with the bit of green paper held 
tight in her hand. 

Two thousand children! and whet a chattering 
they kept up! something like a million blackbirds. 
Professor Romaine walked about, smiling good- 
naturedly, but when the boys began stamping he 
called them to order. It was Jimmy Reed who 
gave two distinct thumps after the rest had 
stopped ; then he put a finger in each corner of 
his mouth and set up a shrill whistle, responded 
to from all quarters. Presently it was time for 
the entertainment to begin. The Professor took 
his place in a little square pen in the middle of 
the room, the hall was darkened, a fizzing, 
spluttering noise was heard and a brilliant light 
was directed through a tube to illuminate a large 
square of canvass stretched in front of the stage. 
Jimmy Reed gave one last whistle and all was 
still. 

‘* Now, scholars,” began the Professor, ‘‘in the 
first place I will take you, in imagination, to the 
scene of one of Nature’s greatest wonders, Nia- 
gara Falls.” Then suddenly appeared on the 
canvas a picture, so large, so perfect, it seemed 
as though you must be gazing on the actual scene. 
A wurmur of astonishment arose. Lotty stood 
right up and held fast to the back of the seat 
before her, and looked with all her soul in her 
eyes. Most of the children had seen something of 
the kind before, but Lotty gazed in perfect amaze- 
ment and delight. Next, still more beautiful if 
possible, came Niagara in winter, then another 
and,another. After atime the spirit of mischief 
began to show itself again. Some boy discovered 
that a paper wad, thrown across the light that 
streamed from the tube, would cast a shadow on 
the picture ; a boy in front tossed his hat up into 
the light, and in an instant a dozen or more 
hats were flying up and down in the Zodlogical 
Gardens of London. The Professor sternly an- 
nounced that any boy who should do anything 
further to disturb the entertainment would be 
put out of the hall. Jimmy Reed's hat had to go 
up just once more, and before he fairly knew what 
had happened the doorkeeper was leading him by 
the ear down the aisle. The children stood up in 
great excitement ; ‘‘ Who is it? Who is it?” they 
said. Lotty shrank back into the corner of the 
seat in shame and terror lest they should all look 
at her and know that she was Jimmy Reed’s sister ; 
but the Professor began explaining a new picture, 
the children hushed down like mice and nobody 
noticed her. 

Poor affectionate little Lotty! The pictures 
still made her fairly hold her breath with wonder 
and admiration, but her tender little heart began 
to grieve so for poor Jimmy, shut out from it all, 


that there was no more pleasure jfor her. Pres- 
ently she thought of her ticket; “if Jimmy only 
had that he could come in again,” thought she. 
There was no way for him to get it unless. she 
should take it out to him, and pretty soon she 
made up her mind to do,it. After one long, 
lingering look at the Queen’s Conservatory she 
turned and slipped through the crowd out of the 
door. Jimmy stood looking down the street, try- 
ing to whistle and wondering what he should say 
to his mother. Lotty pulled his sleeve, “‘ You 
needn’t stay out here, Jimmy, you can have my 
ticket.” 

‘** Where did you get a ticket ?” he asked. 

“The woman gave it to me, but you can have 

‘*Pshaw! I don’t want your ticket,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, you must,” said Lotty, “it grows beauti- 
fuller all the time, and you'll have to tell mother 
all about it.” Just then there was a great laugh- 
ing and clapping in the hal; 

“Well,” he said, shamefacedly, “I'll give you 
something sometime.” 

He pulled his pants out of his boots, turned 
down the visor of his cap, and got safely past the 
doorkeeper in company with a gentleman who was 
just going in: then he sat down a good ways back 
and looked and listened like a different boy. 
Lotty wiped her eyes with the corner of her cape 
and trotted home. She didn’t know that she was 
a self-denying little heroine and Jimmy Reed an 
awfully selfish boy ! 

‘** Mother, the Rock of Gibraltar is sixteen hun- 
dred feet high and is inhabited by hundreds of 
monkeys,” said Jimmy at supper when he had 
satisfied himself that Lotty hadn’t “ told.” 

“Is that so?” said his mother. ‘“ Lotty, get 
your brother another piece of gingercake.” Jimmy 
Reed hasn't teased his sister once since the Mat- 
inee. [I don’t know how long it will last, but it has 
been two weeks; and Lotty never had so much 
peace in her life. 


THE ADOPTED CHICKEN. 


HEN I was a little girl, I lived on a farm 
where there were a great many chickens 
and ducks and turkeys, and among them there 
was a brown hen named Yellowfoot, who wanted 
very much to have a nice family of little yellow 
chickies ; and she knewif she laid an egg every day 
until there were twelve eggs, and thén sat on them 
patiently three weeks, she would have twelve dear 
little chicks. 

So she laid a nice white egg every day. But she 
never could get twelve, because every day the 
cook took her egg away ; and so Yellowfoot felt 
very sadly. 

Now another hen, named Tufty, thought it 
would be nice to have little chickens too; but she 
was very smart, and she found a place away off, 
that the cook didn’t know about, and there she hid 
her eggs ; and one day she surprised all the other 
hens by walking into the chicken-yard with twelve 
little chickens toddling after her ! 

Now I had heard how sorry poor Yellowfoot 
felt because she had no little chickens, and when 
I saw Tufty walking about so proudly with her 
twelve, I felt very sorry indeed for Yellowfoot. 

Well, that very afternoon something very funny 
happened. I was walking about the farm, and I 
found in the corner of a rail-fence a turkey sitting 
OR some eggs, aud running around near her a little 
lonely chicken just out of its shell, making such a 
pitiful little *‘ peep-peep.” I took it up in my 
apron and ran and asked one of the men what it 
could mean, and he said that a hen’s egg had by 
mistake been put with the turkey’s eggs, and as 
it takes a week longer for turkeys’ eggs to hatch 
than it does for hens’ eggs, the poor little chicken 
had come out of its shell a week before there was 
anybody to take care of it. 

When I heard this I thought: “ Poor little 
chickie | what wild you do, for I don’t know how 
to take care of you at all, and it will be a week 
before that ugly turkey gets ready to do it, and 
you'll be dead by that time?” And then suddenly 
I thought : *‘ Why this little chick is just as old as 
the twelve that were hatched this morning; pow 
I'll take it to the chicken-yard and put it down 
among them, and Tufty will take care of it.” So 
I ran to the chicken-yard and put it with the 
other little chicks, and it ran after Tufty just like 
the others. 

But you cannot believe how badly Tufty acted! 
The minute she heard the strange little *‘ peep” 
with the twelve other little “peeps” she turned 
around and stood still a minute, and then all her 
feathers began to stick out, and she bobbed her 


head a minute, and then she pounced at my poor 
little chicken and gave her an awful peck ! 

Was n't it cruel? I did not know what to do. 
I was afraid to go near Tufty, because she would 
think if I went near her that I was going to catch 
her little chicks, and I knew she would try to 
peck me just as she did my poor little chicken. 
While I was thinking she flew at it again and 
gave it another peck. This time I didn’t stop to 
think, but | jumped and caught it and ran before 
Tufty could catch me. Iran till I felt quite safe, 
and then sat down on the kitchen door-step, with 
my poor chick in my apron, and cried. I think I 
must have cried pretty loud, because mother 
heard me and came out. 

When I had told her all about it, she said: 
‘Why didn’t you try old Yellowfoot ?” 

At that, I jumped up and clapped my hands 
with delight, and my poor little chicken dropped 
on the grass; but it didn’t hurt it, and I put it 
earefully back in my apron, and went to the 
chicken-yard again, to try mother’s plan. 


I had a hard time finding old Yellowfoot, but © 


finally I came upon her, looking very doleful, in 
the bottom ofa barrel. I poked her with a stick, 
but she would not come out. So finally I turned 
the barrel over, so she had to come out. But 
she looked very angry, and made a great Weal of 
noise about it. 1 waited till she got quiet, and 
then I put my little chicken down by her. And, 
oh! you should have seen herthen! She looked 
at it a minute, and, when it ‘* peeped,” she gave a 
quiet little *‘cluck,” just as if she were trying to 
see how it sounded. And then the little chicken 
**peeped ” again, and Yellowfoot ‘ clucked” again 
and walked ahead a little and chickie followed her. 

So my little chicken had found some one to take 
care of her, and I named her ‘‘Lucky” right away. 
And, oh! how proud Yellowfoot was! She 
strutted everywhere with her one chick, and all 
the love and care that she was going to give to 
twelve she gave to this one. She scratched for it, 
and *‘clucked ” for it, and fought for it, and gave 
it all the broad cover of her warm wings at night. 
And little Lucky seemed to know that she had all 
the care that was meant for twelve, for she was 
the happiest little chick that ever lived.—[H. R. 
E., St. Nicholas for February. 


Pujzles, 


A FRENCH SENTENCE. 


The following inscription is said to have been found upon 
an old tombstone in Provence, near the banks of the Rhéne. 
It is capable of various renderings: can any of our readers 
favor us with one which is unquestionably correct? We 
will print the most worthy of the answers received. 


PAS DE LIEU 
RHONE QUE NOUS. 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in bonnet but notin hat; 
My second is in rug but not in mat; 
My third is in row but not in line: 
My fourth is in delicate but not in fine; 
My fifth is in ice but not in snow: 
My sixth is in enemy but not in foe; 
My seventh is in grain but not in wheat; 
My eighth is in frost, also in heat; 
My ninth is in closed but not in shut; 
My tenth is in acorn, also in nut; 
My whole is a city in Vermont. 
EMMA ANDERSON. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Down. Across. 
In others, In patience. 
A vessel. A fish. 
An tron bar. . Made of a certain wood. 
Moisture. Fresh. 
In honor. In prudence. 


JACK Daw. 
A CHARADE. 
Jam a riddle hard to understand. 
Though I only live in water, my two-thirds are on land. 
One-third of me is nothing, stranger still. 
I'm often found in whole and part upon a merchant’s bill. 


H. E. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
Sound. 


A river. 
A town of Italy famous for a victory gained by Napoleon. 
One of Tennyson's poems. ELLA, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 1. 
A Charade.—Head less (Headiess.) 


A Triangle.— 8 
PA 
OLD 
ROAD 
TENOR 

4 Word Square.— 
OHI O 
AlLRY 
TOY 8 


Anagram Blanks.—1. 1 met a gunner enumerating his game. 2. 
Rob, | came not to apply the embrocation. 3. He was so virulent 
that be did me an evilturn. 4. | mob seven cats owing 0 my com 
bativeness. 5. A midshipman has often to wiad his map, 


| An Enigma.—Happy New Year. 
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ORN@MENTAL GRASSES. 

THERE has been a considerable in- 
crease in the use of Grrasses for house 
decoration, of late, and with good 
reason, as few things are more beau- 
tiful, and no plants retain their beauty 
so long and so perfectly. Cut at the 
right time, many of them retain their 
beauty and grace for months, and 
indeed for years. We have seen them 
quite fresh-looking after ten years in 
a glazed case where preserved from 
dust. At present few (Grrasses are 
grown for ornament, that is, so far as 
the markets and shops are concerned ; 
too few, also, are grown in private 
yardens. The culture of ornamental 
Girasses has never been well done in 
any garden we have seen. Many 
beautiful kinds are not introduced ; 
theretore it is probable that whena 
vreater variety of choice kinds is 
obtainable, beautiful Grasses will be 
oftener seen than is now the case.— 
| London Garden. 


THe “Illustrated Gardener's Al- 
manac and Abridged Catalogue of 
(garden, Field and Flower Seeds,” 


published by B. kh. Bliss & Sons, of 
this city, is received. Among the 
novelties we note “White Tom 
Thumb Candytuft,” each plant of 
which forms a dwarf and completely 
round bush about 16 inches in diame- 
ter, covered with large, clear white 
flower heads. There are also new 
*Campanulas,” Japonicas, Petunias, 
Verbenas, and many varieties of the 
standard favorites, with a number of 
the new fancy variegated and double 
varieties which are so attractive to 
lovers of flowers. The list of new 
vegetables is large, embracing toma- 
toes, beans, carrots, chicory (a new 
variety and a new vegetable for sal- 
ads, or for cooking), lettuce, parsley, 
radishes, cantaleups, potatoes, etc., 
etc. The standard list of nearly three 
thousand varieties of garden, field 
and flower seeds, with lists of books, 
implements and requisites for farm- 
ing and gardening, fill the remainder 
of the pamphlet. 


IN cutting ice, as soon as it is of suf- 
ficient thickness and before much 
warm Weather, select a still duy, with 
the thermometer as near zero as may 
be Jee bandles much more comfort- 
ably and easily when it is so cold that 
it immediately freezes dry, thus pre- 
venting the wet clothes and mittens, 
which are the sole cause of any suf- 
fering in handling it, and ice put up 
in sharp, cold weather, before it has 
been subjected to any thaw, will keep 
much better and be much more useful 
in the hot days of summer than if its 
packing had been delayed until late 
winter or early spring, and then the 
ice put up half melted and wet. 


Ik you have not mulched your 
strawberry-beds don't fail to do it 
before the snow goesoff. February, 
March, and April are the times that 
try the plants. It is the thawing 
that kills. Putona blanket of marsh 
hay or clean straw, a covering of 
about two inches, or just enough to 
cover the plants from sight, and leave 
on all that the plants can get through 
in the spring, to keep the ground 
moist and the berries clean. 


PRESIDENT Clark of the Amherst 
Agricultural College writes glowingly 
about his government farming opera- 
tionsin Japan. He is superintending 
a 250 acre farm, is allowed to spend 
$15,000 annually on it, and is working 
200 men, building a barn like that on 
the agricultural farm at Ambherst, 


Silver Plating Co., 


telligent farmers with a little capital. 
Unbroken horses can be bought for 
$6.50, and day laborers’ wages are 
twenty-five cents. The college has 
nineteen freshmen, supported by the 
government. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SILVERWARE 


AS PREMIUMS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


A $4 Set of Extra Plated 
SILVER SPOONS 


(iiven away as a Special Premium to the 
subscribers of this paper. Silver Goods fur- 
nished under this Premium Proposition are 
from the well known and reliable Union 
Cincinnati, O. 

Under a very favorable proposition from 
the above well known house, all regular 
patrons of this paper can secure a useful 
and beautiful, as well a very valuable Pre- 
mium, in the shape of a handsome set of 
Extra Plated Silver Spoons, war- 
ranted equal to the best article of the kind 
sold in this country for & per set. And in 
vddition, each spoon .will be hand- 
somely engraved with your mone- 
gram initial. . 
4 All who are entitled to receive this ele- 
gant and useful Premium can do so on 
compliance with the following conditions :— 
Send your name and post-office address, to- 
gether with your express office, to the Union 


Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
together with the following Premium 


Coupon, and inclose with your order 75 cts., 
to pay cost of engraving your initials, ex- 
press charges, boxing, and packing, and you 
will receive by return express (or mail, if 
you have neo express office) a full set of extra 
plated Silver Spoons, free of any charge. 
All express and packing charges are covered 
by the 75 cts., and the Spoons will be deliv- 
ered to vou free. If you do not desire to 
have the spoons engraved, you are only re- 
quired to send GOcts., to pay expressage and 
boxing. The coupon must in all cases be 
sent, toindicate that you are entitled to this 
premium, as this very liberal offer is not ex- 
tended to any one who is not a patron of this 
paper. The retail price of this set of spoons 
is $4.00, us the following letter will show: 
Orrick or UNION SILVER PLATING Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, j 
We assure all subscribers that the goods 
contracted for are first-class in every respect, 
and that the usual retail price for them is 
S41") perset. Our lowest price to jobbers Is 
356.00 per dozen sets, and we willin no case 
retail them at any price, or send them in 
single sets to any ore who does not send the 
required “Coupon,” showing that the 
sender is a patron of this paper. 
Union SILVER PLATING Co. 


Premium Silver Spoon Coupon. 


To the 


Union Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O.: 
This is to certify that I am a subscriber of 


from which I have cut this Cou- 
pon, aml am entitled. under your Pa 
arrangement, to a full set of extra plated Sil 
ver Spoons, with my initials engraved theron. 
I inclose herewith 75 cts., to pay express, pack- 
ing, boxing, and engraving charges. 


Ba On receipt of this Coupon, we hereby 
agree to return to the sender, érpress or mailing 
charges prepaid in full, a full set of six of our 
plated Silver Spoons, with the initials 
of the sender, or any other initials desired, 
engraved thereon. This Coupon will be 
honored by us for ninety days from the date 
of this paper, after which it will be null and 
void. 
UNION SILVER PLaTING Co., Cincinnati, O. 


the paper 


) As soon as the necessary stock can be man- 

ufactured, all who secure the above useful 
and valuable premiums, will be permitted 
to secure a full set of silver plated knives 
and forks, on the same liberal basis. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the incn. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECLTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Hight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ot. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher mast be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside es must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday. previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. Vork. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 


SINGLE CoPplEs, 8 CENTS. 


To Florida and the South 


SEASON OF 1876-7. 


Atlantic Coast Ratiwaye and Con- 


OFFIC ‘E. 229 BROADWAY. 

—6:00 P.M. Daily all rail to Kichmond, 

Columbia. Augusta, Aiken, Charbeston, 

savannah. All Floridaand Southern inte. On 

this train Pullman sieeper New York to Rich- 

mond, Parlor Cars thence to Wilmington, ruliman 

sieepers thence to Charleston and Augusta, and 

Pullman meomtag cars beyond as route may be 

daily (except Sunday). All ‘rail 

to Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Suvannah, 
and +. Florida points. 

No. 9:30 A.M. daily (except Sunday). via limit- 
ed oad to Washington, and thence as by 
Schedule No.2. On these trains Pullman Parlor 
Cars New York to Washington. Puliman Nleeping 
Car Milford (supper house: to Wilmington. N.C. 
Parlor Cars Wilmington to Charleston. Lucas 
Sleepers Charleston te Savannah. Elegant Day 
Cars Savannah to Jacksunville. 

No. 4.—8:40 A.M. and 9:50 A.M. daily (except Sun- 
day). All rail to Baltimore. Bay Line to Nerfolk. 
8. & R. KR. R. to Weldon, thence as by 
No.l. On these trains Parlor Cars to Baltimore, 

y Line steamers to Portsmouth, Parlor Cars tu 
Wilmington, ana thence as by “chedule No. |. 

For the reservation of Sections, Berths or Chairs, 
Tickets, Time Cards, and all information, apply at 
the New York Office, 229 Broadway, or at the 
authorized Ticket Offices of the Pennsylvania.and 
Baltumore & Ohio Railroads. 

One-half of each Parlor and Sleeping Car ot this 
line south of Richmond tis constantly reserved at 
New York for accommodation of passengers by 
the Atlantic Coust Line. 

» POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 
price reduced, made 
of best materiai, in all 
sizes for <Aduite and 
Children of both sexes, 
just the thing for 
teachers and children. 
expands CONTRACTED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 
stooped shoulders. 

Sold bythe trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOUL- 
DER BRACEC®S., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Send $1.25 
Ask your dealer for Pratt's 


and chest measure. 
new patent Brace 


John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 
Decorations in all the Newest Designs. and of 
Superior workmanship. Designs and Estimates on 

application. 
Goods first-class. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


Prices ‘ow. 


| 

ge : 
Beaute cag 2 
ss 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 
SCRAP-. BOOK. 


“ Avoids 
ral New Yor 

“No collection of Scrap-books is complete with- 
out it.”’—Indianapolis Journal. 

“ With the Self -pasting Scrap-book it is as easy 
to file away a scrap as it is to stamp a letter.’’— Bal- 
timwre Gazette. 


trouble pr paste or Ru- 
eT. 


No. l,size 7x10 in., half cloth, paper, each, #1 2 

No. 4,size 7«x10 in... full clo.,stamped,each, 2 on 

No. 6,size in.. ‘full leather, each....... 2 Ww 

No. 8. size 10%x12\ in., half cloth, paper, each, 

No. 12, size 10x12 in., ‘full clo. ,stamped,each, 2 

No. 4, size 10x12 in., full leather, each.. 3 
Copies mailed on receipt 01 of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CoO., 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
119 and 121 William St., New York. 


CANADA. 


NO STATE IN THE UNION POSSESSES 
A MORE THERIEFTY POPULATION 
THAN CANADA OR PRESENTS 
A BETTER FIELD FOR 
ADVERTISING, 


THE 


London Advertiser, 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY,) 


Is the best Advertising Medium in WESTERN 
ONTARIO, thie district lying west of Toronto 
In the 
towns and villages of this section the DAILY 
ADVERTISE is Without a rival in circulation: 
While in the rural districts the weekly edition 
is universally read, its circulation being ex- 
ceeded by that of only one journal in the 
whole ONTAKIO and unap- 
It has 
already reached 19,000 copies (a prepaid list), 
tions are that this figure will be 
“l the coming year. 

Sample Copicsand Card of Advertising Rates 
to any address on application. 

SUBSCRIPTION 81.60 per year, gold, 
or, 81.80, 0. 8. Currency. The magnifi- 
cent cngraving, “ Wellington and Blucher 
Meeting after the 


comprising IS populous counties. 


PROVINCE OF 


proached by any outside of Toronto. 


and the indica 


largely ex 


Battle of Waterloo,” size 
Isx4) inches, FREE to every subscriber for 
ISv7, and balance of vear gratis. 

THE ADVERTISER is the only purely secular 
leading newspaper in Canada which comes 
out squarely in favor of TEMPERANCE AND 
PROHIBITION; and its high moral tone and 
general excellence have wiven it the first place 
among the journais of Western Canada. 

No advertisements of intoxicating liquors, 
lotteries, or other objectionable announcy- 
ments are inserted in THE ADVERTISER. 

Address, 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 


LONDON, CANADA, 


— 


JAVES “=F LIL. LOWELL says: “I 
may presume to call myeelf intimate with the 
Penn Month vaiueit highly as the only mag- 
azine known ty me in the country wholly devoted 
t) matters «of serious concern, and solid in the 
treatment uo! them.’ 


The Penn Monthly. 


$3.00 per annum postpaid; 30 ets. per number. 
3 mos. on trial for 75 cts. 


Ciub Rates on Application. 


“Although | have more periodicals than I can 
possibly find time to read, yet | almost always 
find semething of special value in the PENN 
MONTHLY that | would not willingly omit.’ 
Hon. JUSTIN =. MORRILL, U. 8. Senator from Ver- 


mont. 

“It eccupies an honered place, pocuitngly its 
OWN, amon” vUr peri dicals. “—JOHUN G. WHIT- 
TIER. 


An excellent muagazine.’—Pres. ELiotof Har- 
vard University. 

valuable muavazine. 
LAND, Yale College. 


“I shall derive acre at - of useful informa- 
tion out of it« paves . FRANZ VON HOLTZEN- 
poner. Munich, Gerni 

— Ex-Pres, 


‘It has interested me very greatly.” 
of Harvard. 


“Lam accust med to read it diligently, some - 
times from beginning to end, which is more than 
one can do with most periodicals, Both for fair- 
ness of statement and thoroughness of research 
it stands high among our best publications.’’—Prof, 
W.G. ELIoT, Washington University, St. Louis. 

“Its monthly comments op current events are 
the best | read any where. ~Rev. Dr. C. M. BUT- 
LER, P. FE. Divinity Scheol, P hila 


~Prof. FRANCIS WAY- 


THE PENN MONTHLY and almost any 
otber periodical sent together at a reduction. 


Club Kates on Application. 


S22 Chestout St., Philadelphia, 


EST Milton Gold 
welry Comlana- 
tion out. Consisting 
of elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet and go) od eat 
dro elegrant 
sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
studs, collar but 
ton, heavy plain 
wedding ring. and 
gents arisian dis 


pin. The 


t. id. for 50 cents, have been 
: ock and must be sold. 
F.8 MAK. £7 27 Bond Street, New Yo 


A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured 
dressing Box 279, Philadelphia, P. 


to an active, gusorpnains man by ad- 


BABY “SOAP. 

‘lrade-mark registered Sept. 26, 
Inve. Made ot choice matenals, 
and perfumed with mild and 
wreeable ottes distuled from 
itiowers. itis carefully prepared, 
snd of sufficient alkaline 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nurse 
Soap. Made only by RUBINSO! 
BROs. & CO, ston. 


GH SMITH, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 


MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS. 
INDIA RUBBER GOODs, 
FELT RUOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office: 


56 Cortlandt st., NEW YORK. 


| A 
= PA 
BRANSE 
SS 
eS 
f 


Jan. 24, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Rit and @éisdom. 


A DAMPER.—Boniface Brasenose 
(an amiable but «esthetic youth ex- 


hibiting his art treasure): ‘‘ That’s— 
a—a—Mother and Child, a—a—fif- 
teenth century——" Fashionable 


Lady—*'| should have thought it 
earlier!” Boniface Brasenose—** A— 
may lask why’ Fashionable Lady 
—* Oh, | should have thought they 
could paint bet'er than that so late 
as the fifteenth century Punch. 


 -— 


A LABORER of Hibernian extraction 
Was not lovy since lamenting the bard 
times, and drawing for a contrast a 
bright picture of his home in the old 
country. Ah,” said he finally, ‘‘avl 
was only back agin in me father’s 
pallis.” jolly fellow-workman 
squinted his eye and replied: “Sure, 
an’ av ye were there ve moight sthan’ 
on the grouu an’ reach yer han’ down 
the chimbley an’ open the door av it.” 


friend having fallen 
into a slough, the Irishman catled 
loudly to anotber for assistance. The 
latter. who was busily engaged in 
cutting a log, and wished to procras- 
tinate, inquired, **How deep is the 
‘Upto his ankles.” 
‘*Then there is plenty of time,” 'said 
thefother. No, there is not,” rejoined 
the first: 1 forgot to tell vou he’s in 
head first.” 


AN Lrishman’s 


‘You see,” said Unele Job, “‘my 
Wife’sa cur’ous woman. She serimped, 
and saved, and almost starved all of 
us to get the parlor furnished nice, 


and now she wont let one of us go 


into it, and hain’r even had the win- 
dow blinds of it open for a month. 
She is a curous woman.” 

soME 
—** Miss Jones, do you think Brown 
so awfully ugly Miss J.—*' Ugly! 


No, indeed! Why we all think him 
extremely nice looking!” Adonis— 
“Well, | was talking to him on the 
stair just now, and a lady passed, and 
I heard her say, ‘That's the ugliest 


man | ever saw" And there was 
nobody there but him and mel— 
[London Fun. 

ScKNK IN THE GRAND JURY.— 


it is not 
necessary to administer the oath of 
secrecy to this witness, as he is amem- 
ber of the press and nobody would 
believe anything he might divulge, 
anvhow.”’—|San Antonio Herald. 


‘YouNG man,” said he solemnly, 
“Tm sorry to you smoking 
tobacco,” and the voang man assured 
-him that he wasn’t—that it was a 


Connecticut cigar. 


see 


CANNY. —Sportsman— “Thats a 
tough old fellow, Jemmy!” Keeper 
—' ‘Aye, Sir, agrand bird to send to 
your freens Punch. 


$3.00 for $1.00. 
EDGER 


LEDGER charge $3.00 per year, while 
THE LEDGER costs but $1.00 


The LEDGER isthe BEST Family Senne rin the 
Unitea states, ably edited, handsomely printed; 
containing every week choice completed stories, 
an instaliment of an interesting illustrated seria). 
and genera! reading for old and young, for the 
farmer, for the housewife. and for all classes. 
‘pecial care is taken to make ite tone uniformly 

aste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for post- 
ge. and your address to 
THE LEDGER, Chicage, Ill. 
with name. 


50 FINE BRISTOL CARDS (10 tints) with 
pame lic. W.J. Kinsey, Bast Chatham, N.Y. 


ycu ain 

Send for Cas 
‘ashington St 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS |! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876,the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen- 
tennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 


HONORABLE MENTION, 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN 


THE 


UNITED STATES. 


This award ep with the Judgment of millionsail over the country. and is really a victory 
v ward: 


over the WHULE W 


‘he following is their Repors. on which we rece 


ed the A 


‘The Jury, vane on T HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Beaten of Honor, on 


account of the V 


ERY SUPERIOR QUAL ITY and GOOD MANUFACTU 


RE of this Soap. This ry 


was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited,and is Goserving. therefore. of great praise. Aji! 


other Soap contained rosin, salsoda, clay. silicate, or some other adu 


rating compound, and the chief 


aim of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing fur 
see yy tT contain the least Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the coat. 
BINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP ‘s tor sale by al! Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely supe- 


rior it is to all others. 


lL. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., 


for it. gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay portage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECT 


try. Send at once. 


Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers wee will write 


C BOAP to 


BROOKLYN 
HARDING & CO., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITBHOUSB, 
FULTON STREET, 
Second door above Johnson. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Beets. 


HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 
Aleo full iines of OUR SPECIALTY, 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 
to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 Fulton S|. Brooklyn N.Y. 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE. 


197 & 499 Fulten ™.. cor. Bridge. 


DIFFERENT STORE IN 
ROOK 
LARGE ASSORTMENT oF 


RANCY GOoopDs 


(both Useful and Oroamental) 
at a uniform price of NINETY-NINE CENTS. 


JAMES E. RAMSEY &CO., Props. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Majolica. 
Wedgweoed and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, ond Elegant 
Fancy Cloods of our own Importation 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


No. 146 State Street. Chicage. 


the 


ADV ERTIS 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Shoes and Kubber tieoeds«, 
A laryge assortment of the very finest embroidered 


EMENTS. 


GUINET'S BLACK 


Cashmere Finished Silks. 


Having made a large purchase 
of the above celebrated Silks, un- 
der exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances, we are now offering 
them in all the choice grades, at 
the lowest prices ever named. 
We invite attention to these Silks, 
as it is not likely the present ex- 
tremely low figures can be re- 
peated this Season. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St., 
B ROOK I. YN. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS. Conducter, 


7th Rehearsal, Friday, Jan. 26. 


8th Feb. 2. 
. Jupiter Symphony. Mozart. 
2. Adagioand Scherzo (Rome and Jultiet).. Berlioz. 
4. Ride of the Walkyries................«+.. Wagner. 
TICKETS TO FIRST AND SECOND RE- 
HEARSAL, FIFTY CENTS. 


Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


was awoerded the highest prize medala«the beat whole wheat preparation 
American Institute Fair. 1874. 
Address F, E. SWITH & CO., Atiantic Flour Mills, 


ind wholesome food at the 
label on every package. #42 


tor pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 


fora delicious 
Trade mark 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., 


“old by all Girecers, 


HU RE EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


in 1897. 
Superior Belle of Tin, mounted 
with the beet Rotary tar 
Illustrated Catalogue «ene 
Vaxpezen & Tut St. in oth 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, v. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Beil 
all attention given to CHURC Th BELLA, 


( ‘atalogue | sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc.. Epown the public sipgce 


are madeat * THE ENGEL Y BELL 
FO ERY.’ West N. New Patent 
Cataloques free. No At ncies. 


Keep'’s Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very beat, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 

Keep's Patent Part!ly-Made Drees Shirta, 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 

An elegant Set of Gold plate eollar and sleeve 

Buttons given with each balf dozen Keep’s shirts. 

A and full directions mailed free to any ad- 
ress 

Merchants supplied at a smal! oD cost. 

Trade circulars mailed free on appiieat 


/eured, fuel caves. and 
| crease by pplying the 
Draft. Sends for th morale) 
to » HENRY RD. 7% Sansom St.. Phil’a. Pa. 


A BEAU TIFUL fi owe, 
with sample of = llustrated 
Yeung Folks’ r, toan 
one sendin me ten genuine 
ris from ears old, of differe dresses. 
-L THORPE. | 4 Bolivar St... Cleveland, oO. 


ELLUC’S CONCENTRATED 
PURE VANILLA. 


THE 


World. it cannot « rplode, as it 


a tire teastof | degrees. 
BEST, 


Grocer for if 
RiG & BUNCH#K, Refiners. 
Front St.. Yew York. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond all Chance. 


THE BEST ILLUMINATOR. © 
Dealers, send for price list to THE DEVOE 
MANE’G CO., Beaver ™t., New York. 


DELLUG & CO, 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes @ specialty of 
DELLUC’S BAU ARO FE. 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash ; 
DELLUC'S GLYCERINE $ANS-PAREIL HAIR 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing :; 
DELLUC'S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and — 
DELLUC’S TOLLET WATE 
Violet, New MownHay, Musk, Jockey-Clab 
Rose Geranium, &c.. &e.; 
DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 
EXTRACT OF 


Viz.: 


AU prepared carefully by 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


F.S s.win pats 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


BLE fas THOSE OF 
MER “COM 
ORGANIZED APRIL 184 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80.000.000 


Fira Premium f Allat Centennial, Hand and 
: Save money! D» 

for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 


large work. Angtanty an work them. 
have good pastime for spare hours, aad can 
make money by king © jom 


have much fun andmake money 
very fast at printing carde, ete 
Send two stamps for 


SES KELSEY & Meriden, Cona 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL | FURNITURE co 


ned 113. 118 State 


& 113 William 
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GS AND CTUARY 
FOR 

A GREAT OFFER! ; We will during 
s sthexc Times 
dispose « 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
WATER.’ at lower prices for cash «r 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 

PRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS arethe BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated (at- 
Mimaters, Churches, ce. Sheet music at half price. 
HMOKACEH W ATERS & SONS, Manutctre. and 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times says: Waters’ Orches- 
ment, sold fora modest price,ard is a marvel in 
ite way. ite tastefully designed framework ies ar- 
peculiarities which must commend it to the 
taste of the public, and in this respect the “* Or- 
ment ts simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects => 


ve 
ROBINSON'S 
SPIRIT 
THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA 
ow York, Chice6o0 & New 
second-han/ of first-class makers including 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
aleogues Mailed. A liberal diseeunt lo hers, 
alers, 40 Enst St., Union square, N. 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
tisticaily pleasing to the ere, but it is the musica) 
chestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestra! instru- 
able of being produced by the piayer are singularly 


ne. 

The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bes. —Christian tnicw. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are eprabled to speak of these 
nstruments with cor fidence, from personal know!- 
edge.— 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters, 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best ity.—‘( hrietian Intelligencer. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


valied jor the 


offers to the | public The FIVEST 
Onty the purest vegetable otls uard tn iin manufacture. 
it hase Ne 


er ta the al. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 114 hDrist. 
endom. sent 


Sample box 4 6 ons. 

free to any a‘idress on receipt of 75 

Address B. T. Babbitt, Bow Yor® 
For Sale by all Druggists.¢e 


$66 


{2 PR ANG Ghromo Cards, with nam 


our own town. Terms and $5 out- 
. HALLETT & CO., Portiand, Me. 


%e 
2% Scottish, i5e.; 25 U ver- 

sity, ibe; 25 Centennial 25 Wedding. 
Det PEPPAR Ds’ PRINTERY’ Sastine 


Ridge, J. 


oa 


= 


= 
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| 
4 | 
j | 
| 
| 
| 
size and character of THE CHICAGO g Noartificialandde- 
hal ceptive odes to 
deleterious ingre- 
4 dlents. Aer pears 
iment the raana- 
‘ Best hap has 
perfected au | Bow 


